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This  is  a  chapter  from  Mr.  Sawaya’s  current  Scholar’s  Project:  a  novel. 


Chapter  Two 

By  Richard  M.  Saw  ay  a 

Insanity’s  horse 
adorns  the  sky 

I  can’t  seem  to  find  the  right  lies. 

—the  Doors 


Homecoming.  Or  coming  home.  Going  home.  Returning  to  home.  Home.  A 
prodigal  no  doubt,  no  never  a  doubt,  that  you  Mickwee,  you,  never  a  prodigal 
doubt  to  be  coming  home,  with  your  strange  gifts.  Of  the  mind,  strange  gifts  of 
the  mind,  tatters  and  tearings  and  torns,  shreds  and  slashings,  cuts  of  your 
fucking  Mickwee  mind.  Base  remnant.  Harvey  played  a  mean  base.  Rough  edged 
notes,  fuzzed,  running  them  wide.  Could  never  get  him  to  run  fast  with  Shep  and 
I.  To  run  light  picking  labyrinthian  ways  around  the  screeches  and  hollows  in  the 
piece.  Harvey  would  go  through  them.  Shep,  we  could  dance,  we  could  really 
dance.  Left  home  with  strange  gifts  and  no  doubt,  and  now?  Five  years  is  all.  Five 
tatters  and  torns,  sand  gritty  through  shaking  fingers,  a  returning  homecoming, 
with  no  doubts,  no  gifts,  only  remnant:  one  speed-freaked  failure,  one  speed- 
freaked  failure’s  pregnant  beloved,  and  one  speed-freaked  failure’s  pregnant 
beloved’s  car.  With  a  few  materials.  And  no  gifts. 

You  should  take  stock,  Mickwee.  An  accounting.  No  blood  left,  the  tatters  and 
torns  all  nicely  pickled  in  meth,  pickled  from  that  beautiful  vein,  see  it,  in  the 
crease  of  your  arm.  Your  veins  are  rotting,  your  mind,  checklist  of  the  remnant. 
All  your  doing.  Even  when  Shep  turned  you  on  to  the  stuff,  rolling  up  your  sleeve 
with  his  gentle  probing  woman’s  hands,  tying  up  your  arm  until  he  found  the 
vein,  prick  of  the  needle,  watching  your  blood  mix  with  the  methedrine,  raising 
your  arm  up,  and  speed  you  were  on  your  way;  even  then  you  knew,  now  why  you 
have  to  cut  and  tear  it  all. 

You  should  take  an  accounting.  Up  against  the  headboard,  eyes  on  sleeping 
Maura,  just  a  hint  of  a  child  in  her  belly,  soon  to  blossom,  soon  to  bloom.  Speed 
doesn’t  kill  sperm,  and  Maura  doesn’t  shoot.  One  bouncing  baby.  One  mother. 
One  car,  a  packet  of  music  sheets,  thirty  dollars,  one  telecaster  and  amp,  one  worn 
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David  Mickwee,  some  suitcases,  a  morning  in  Santa  Barbara  in  the  Golden  Sands 
Motel,  and  five  years.  Cut  and  dried,  packed  into  crevices.  If  you  could  only  put 
them  together  again. 

Distinction.  Start  with  distinction.  And  category.  BD  and  AD.  Before  drugs  and 
after  drugs.  About  three  and  two.  Oh  Mickwee  you’ll  have  to  go  back,  you’ll  have 
to  go  back  here,  to  the  gifts  and  the  certainties.  To  put  it  back  together  again. 

The  gift  of  sound.  Of  hearing  the  crows  outside  your  window  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Of  McGivern’s  Harley  blasting  down  Lowell  Street  while  you  sat 
picking  at  it  in  front  of  the  piano.  McGivern,  clutched  short  and  sharp,  clean 
staccato.  The  certainty  that  it  was  all  there,  clenched  very  tight  and  squirming  in 
the  mouldy  core  of  your  gray  matter,  to  be  plucked,  to  be  had  in  marking  and 
notation  on  the  keyboard  of  a  piano,  on  the  strings  and  amplified  frets  of  a  guitar. 
The  certainty  that  you  were  one  of  the  elect. 

From  the  first,  when  you  were  playing  only  others’  occurrences,  flighty  tremulent 
Shumann,  polite  Mozart,  even  later,  in  the  webbed  mist  of  Debussy  and  the 
cackles  and  snares  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas;  when  you  were  playing  all  these  well, 
very  well,  re-committing  interpreted  intention  to  sound  waves  mixed  furtively  with 
strands  and  filters  of  your  own,  in  all  of  this,  through  those  horrid  innocent  con¬ 
ceited  even — perhaps — happy  eons  of  apprenticeship  and  later,  at  the  end,  style, 
grace,  and  learned,  even  insightful  and  passionate  proficiency,  through  all  it  was 
the  clenchings  and  the  squirmings  in  your  own  music  soul  you  wanted  to  make,  to 
string  laboriously  out  into  notation  and  then,  finally,  in  your  own  manner — the 
certainty  of  all  this — to  play. 

So  that  the  din  and  prattle  about  school  and  education  were  hollowings  and 
distortions,  screeches  to  be  avoided.  Art  and  deception,  Mickwee.  Cunning  of 
commitment.  Oh,  the  god  damned  certainty!  Yes,  father,  obeisance  and  com¬ 
pliance.  No  tears,  mother,  rather  pride  in  an  erring  though  now  wise  son,  Stanford 
bound.  Notice  of  acceptance  of  acceptance.  Think  seriously  of  law  or  teaching. 
Rather  think  seriously  of  that  May  night,  cumulative  and  culminating,  on  her 
parents  living  room  floor,  Karen  and  you  in  fumbling  splayed  intercourse.  The 
sweetness  of  such  sounds.  Crescendo  and  release.  Denouement.  Gentle  tearful  part¬ 
ing,  music  to  be  replayed,  Karen.  Dim  hold  now,  dim  pedal  dimly  held,  last  bent 
on  an  E  string,  high  up  in  the  rigging  of  the  frets.  But  then,  then  she  was  quick 
and  slithering,  and  she  threatened  to  encoil  you.  Love?  Shall  you  speak  of  love? 
Shall  you  dig  feebly  further  into  these  crevices,  punctuated  by  the  soft  snoring  of 
Maura,  dig  to  love  of  parents.  Filial  affection.  Always  there,  even  now,  the  longing 
to  return  and  behold.  Sara  Mickwee  nee  Nazhad  and  Kahlil  Mickwee.  The  desire 
to  clasp  them  and  have  them  understand  that  I  have  but  nobly  failed. 

But  then  it  was  the  certainty  of  the  elect.  Gifts  and  prophecies.  Deception  of 
commitment.  And  love  for  that  strong  strange  distant  old  man,  and  love  for 
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that  soft  slender  graying  woman,  father  and  mother,  was  love  to  be  sacrificed, 
was  pain  to  be  inflicted  by  me  and  on  me  and  on  them  because  of  the  certain 
necessity  of  it. 

But  Karen.  Through  the  merry  month  of  May,  sweet  promise  of  her  mouth, 
sweet  fulfillment.  We  were  full  of  dreams,  and  you  Mickwee,  a  bit  of  a  fiend 
in  this,  because  she  gave,  after  one  year,  unlocked,  all  defenses  down,  eighteen 
and  virgin,  gave  sweet  flowers  to  you  in  merry  May  to  bid  all  for  the  clasp  of 
your  hand.  A  bit  of  a  fiend  to  take  the  notes  and  sound  and  clasping  and  coupling 
of  it,  loving  her  yes,  and  giving  more  of  your  head  than  you  ever  imagined 
could  be  given,  but  finally  Mickwee,  in  the  abrupt  dissonance  of  a  scrawled  and 
shattered  note,  to  leave  her.  Flowers  wilt  to  weeds,  to  dim  shredded  waste,  last 
pedal  held  note.  And  even  tears  disappear. 

Careful  cunning  escape.  Down  Lowell  Street  to  Paramount.  Suitcase  and  satchel 
and  hoarded  bills  drawn  from  the  savings  account.  Years  before,  resolute  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  account  being  in  your  name;  perhaps  even  then  vague  multi- 
formed  seeds  of  an  action,  a  commitment  five  years  later,  even  then  certainty 
and  suspicion  of  election.  But  you’re  wandering  Mickwee,  cottony  disintegration 
of  your  shredded  head.  To  put  it  all  back  together  again,  to  scrape  and  scalpel 
out  the  crevices.  Bus  to  Los  Angeles  depot  via  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway,  the 
view  from  the  intersection  of  the  Santa  Ana  and  the  Long  Beach,  myriad  miles 
of  Los  Angeles  neon,  city  of  lights,  last  look  on  a  transit  bus.  Derelict  bus  depot 
on  skid  row,  that  one  hated  year  at  Boniface  when  you  rode  the  green  line  from 
Paramount  to  Seventh  and  Spring,  catching  the  Vermont  local  for  that  hated 
school.  Category  Mickwee,  retain  category.  You  must  have  category.  And  dis¬ 
tinction.  You’ve  been  off  speed  for  two  weeks  now,  back,  gently  back  to  that 
one  specific  bus  arrival  at  the  depot  and  your  one  specific  walk  to  the  Greyhound. 
Ticket  to  Los  Vegas,  if  you  please.  The  tearied  beginning.  Out  101.  Farewell. 
To  the  old  man  and  the  slender  woman.  To  Karen.  You  were  so  close  to  telling 
her.  After  that  prom,  oh  you  were  a  young  god  and  she  a  nymph,  and  you  gazed 
into  one  another  with  the  secret  sharing  of  flesh,  of  fresh  clean  couplings,  of 
the  strands  of  notes  she  flung  gently  through  her  eyes;  driving  back  on  that 
three  o’clock  freeway  surrounded  engulfed  drowning  in  the  lights,  you  almost 
asked  her  to  come,  to  hold  your  head  and  share  the  certainty.  But  you  knew  she 
would  have  refused  and  you  were  sufferingly  silent.  Grand  unmade  gesture.  Five 
years  of  gesture  and  empty  equipping,  and  I  have  but  nobly  failed  mother  and 
father,  to  drive  back  on  the  Santa  Ana  to  Paramount  and  finally  Lowell.  Nobly 
failed.  Ten  days  of  bus.  A  singular  feat,  for  only  the  lost  or  the  insane.  Denver. 
Chicago.  New  York.  And  finally  Boston.  Shambling  effort  at  Park  Square  to 
clean  and  re-arrange  your  battered  cramped  self.  First  MTA  to  the  Conservatory. 
And  why  had  you  picked  Boston?  Assumed  similarity  to  San  Francisco?  Fear 
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of  New  York?  You  wonder.  Only  because  the  remnants  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent,  the  result,  the  failure,  no  doubt  the  same. 

Oh,  you  surprised  them.  You  carried  the  skirmish,  all  hands  before  you.  A 
tour  de  force.  Discreet  hint  of  distance  and  implied  risk.  The  dare.  An  audition. 

They  sat  to  your  right  that  afternoon,  just  inside  your  vision,  stark  faced  and 
tight  lipped  with  only  bare  hellos  and  mumbled  introductions.  You,  charcoal 
gray  suited,  stiff  white  collar  and  soft  calf  black  shoes,  perched,  hair  dangerously 
near  your  eyes  in  front  of  that  gory  black  Baldwin.  It  was  to  be  Beethoven,  old 
friend  and  cohort,  the  Waldstein  Sonata,  named  for  his  patron.  Three  classic 
movements,  fast  slow  fast  in  a  sun  filtered  afternoon  room.  Plus  rondo  and 
variations.  But  inside,  all  seethings  and  cackles  and  snares,  pitfalls  barely  sup¬ 
pressed  and  the  tension  of  a  taut  steel  cutting  wire.  Revolution  and  declaration 
within.  His.  And  within  his,  complementing,  in  smoking  wisps  and  long  finger¬ 
ings,  in  pause  and  pedal  held  reverberation,  in  quality  of  touch  in  a  gentle  yet 
outraged  acceptance  of  his  notes  and  runs,  your  own  declaration  of  resistance 
and  revolution.  Interpretation  certainty  and  integrity.  Smiles  and  polite  applause. 
They  gave  you  full  tuition,  a  stipend  for  room  and  board,  plus  a  ten  hour  a  week 
job  in  the  music  library.  Then  you  wrote  your  parents. 

Series  of  letters,  week  on  week.  Record,  except  for  the  drugs  and  those  even 
darkly  hinted,  implied;  exhortation  to  buy  Mahler’s  Ninth,  Ormandy  conducting, 
and  listen  to  the  rage  and  foreboding,  the  irresolution  of  the  last  movement. 
Prattlings  on  and  on;  if  they  bought  them  all  they  should  have  an  excellent 
music  library.  And  if  she  saved  all  those  letters,  portrait  and  journal  of  five  years, 
some  crevices  cracked,  revealed.  Maze,  inextricable. 

So  three  years,  Mickwee?  Years?,  of  ascetic  mortification.  Devotion  to  a  course 
of  studies.  Tone  sir,  tone  and  discipline.  One  does  not  burn  like  an  out  of  control 
roman  candle,  sir.  One  controls,  frames;  one  is  discreet  both  with  power  and 
assault.  Mr.  Mickwee,  you  lack  control.  No!  No!  No!  Mr.  Mickwee,  not  this 
massive  piling  up  of  notes  until  you  have  buried  brother  Mozart,  but  lightly, 
in  flight.  Ah  sir,  why  always  this  puerile  outrage.  Why  always  smolders  and 
noxious  incense.  There  are  other  modes,  sir,  other  feelings.  Those  intended  by 
the  composer,  perhaps?  You  are  a  medium  sir,  you  should  work  to  be  a  medium. 
Goal. 

Routine.  Marvelling  now  at  the  rut  and  routine  of  that  BD  life.  Small  room 
on  Gray  Street  in  the  South  End.  Morning  jaunt  at  eight  after  muffins  and 
juice,  from  Arlington  to  Copley  to  Symphony  Hall,  perhaps  an  envious  awkward 
glance  or  two  at  that  ugly  imposing  longed  for  building,  then  the  Conservatory. 
Classes  till  ten,  two  hours  of  practice  to  break  at  noon  for  rolls  and  coffee,  tutored 
music  lesson,  two  hours  practice,  late  afternoon  class,  walk  home,  dinner  and 
study.  Thursday  and  Friday,  five  hours  an  evening  in  the  library. 
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There  were  diversions.  But  the  diversions  of  solitude,  of  the  intentionally  lonely 
walker.  Beacon  Hill.  Sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  Kitchen  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
after  rarebit  and  schrod,  to  write  vociferous  ranting  letters  to  them  in  Los  Angeles 
— but  you  never  wrote  her  did  you,  Mickwee,  never  a  sorrowful  intrusion  on  her 
loss  so  that  now,  from  mother’s  letters,  even  before  now,  when  you  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  string  yourself  out,  she  had  regained  a  clutching  hand  recoupled,  and 
you  could,  in  reluctant  safety,  raise  the  pedal  and  watch  the  last  frame  of  remorse 
and  strange  excitement  die,  without  fanfare  without  finally  even  the  questionable 
notation  of  a  composition.  Outgrown  flower  faded.  They  even  offered  you  a  tab, 
but  you  gratefully  declined.  Father’s  remembered  maxim  of  no  credit.  Curious 
strand  of  that  man  remaining  in  you. 

There  was  the  wail  and  riot  of  the  combat  zone.  Smell  of  grease  fried  and 
refried  on  encrusted  broilers,  99  cent  specials,  and  the  shrill  gleam  of  dark 
malign  eyes,  clothed  almost  without  movement  in  black  leather  and  pomade. 
Frightened  yet  resolute  to  walk  through  them,  listening  to  the  foul  rich  sound 
of  their  violence  and  your  own  fear.  Sound  of  thumping  heart  and  the  sharp 
clicking  snap  of  metal — tapped  bootheel  on  the  sidewalk.  You’d  sit  in  a  bar  for 
hours  when  the  bartender  let  you,  just  listening  to  the  even  monotonous  shots 
of  the  drummer,  patterned  blare  of  the  sax,  and  the  wasted  tinkle  of  an  out  of 
tune  piano.  Sometimes  you  almost  worked  up  the  courage  to  ask  if  they’d  let 
you  try.  But  it  was  too  soon  and  the  wrong  scene.  Mickwee  was  still  gathering 
for  his  certitude. 

You  found  peace  in  the  MFA.  Gallery  of  impressions.  And  reserved  for  you 
alone  in  its  own  singing  room,  Gauguin’s  islanders,  murmuring  to  you  of  cotton 
and  softness  and  resolution.  For  you  tired,  got  bone  weary  with  the  rigor  of  your 
constant  rage,  and  the  islanders  beckoned  with  ripe  smooth  lips  of  peace  and 
solitude  and  beauty.  Music  of  slumber  and  rest  and  down.  To  violently  cut 
yourself  from  these  sirens  and  stalk  back  on  the  MTA  to  peruse  Gregorian 
notation. 

You  found  other  friends,  Ives  and  Schoenberg  especially.  You  listened  with 
cautious  almost  withheld  respect  to  recordings  of  Horowitz  and  Serkin,  and 
laughed  with  easy  contempt  at  Van  Cliburn’s  perpetrations.  You  dabbled  for 
memory’s  sake  with  Rachmaninoff.  Karen  loved  Rachmaninoff. 

You  became  a  cinema  buff,  and  in  one  year  exhausted  the  repertory  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Theater,  thereafter  doomed  to  repetition.  Records:  the  Horses  Mouth  six 
times;  That  Man  from  Rio  one  less.  Tom  Jones  was  a  delight. 

And  in  all  you  carefully  nurtured,  protected  the  stance  and  pose  of  a  loner, 
a  young  man  locked  in  his  own  frenetic  melodies.  Now  recalled  as  only  melo¬ 
dramatic  attempts. 

Mickwee,  you  can  think  around  and  around,  a  concurrence  of  circular  pauses, 
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and  never  face  up  to  the  one  grim  fact:  your  basic  vague  rage  went  nowhere  in 
three  years.  You  turned  the  same  corners  walked  the  same  brooding  streets 
produced  identical  lines  runs  tones  abcesses,  and  when  it  came  time  to  exorcise 
them  onto  proper  paper  you  were  a  miserable  retching  failure.  Sad  judgment 
of  a  speed  freak.  Now.  In  this  bed,  next  to  Maura.  And  you  made  a  child,  Mick- 
wee  David  K  for  Kahlil,  in  spite  of  all  you  made  a  child  inside  her  belly.  Put 
your  ear  gently  to  her  flesh.  To  hear  the  even  heart  pumping  blood.  Once  you 
would  have  imagined  the  sounds  of  burgeoning  cells.  Now  you  hear  only  snores; 
but  you  are  weak  now.  But  was  it  all  empty  imagining?  There  were  certainly 
dreams. 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  Waiting  in  patient  line  with 
the  same  knitting  old  ladies,  smell  of  decade  layers  of  talcum  powder,  only  they 
could  yawn  at  the  end  of  the  Eroica,  to  buy  the  famed  second  balcony  60  cent 
ticket.  Sitting  hunched  and  perched,  flighty  self-soaring  creature,  and  even  when 
it  was  composition  and  selection  not  to  your  taste,  the  rhythms  of  the  place  of 
the  accomplishment  of  the  black  suited  men  somberly  plying  plucking  their 
craft,  the  rhythms  of  the  ritual  first  violinist  polite  applause  for  the  conductor 
and  the  unspoken  cameraderie  of  a  unit  before  your  jealous  grasping  ears  was 
enough  for  tearful  inverted  ecstasy. 

Oh  Mickwee,  did  you  ever  do  anything  in  those  times,  were  you  always  just 
looking  in?  Shame  and  sham  in  this  motel  room.  And  a  peaceful  sleeper.  You 
met  her  in  that  symphony  line,  but  much  later  when  you  were  no  longer  self¬ 
soaring  but  flying  on  the  rank  incense  of  grass.  Rather  at  these  beginning  times, 
time  now  judged  as  illusion  and  wellbred  artifice,  but  Mickwee  how  could  you 
have  no  doubts,  how  could  you  once  have  been  so  certain  of  election?  It  is 
difficult  to  remember,  and  you  wish  to  fall  back  on  the  soft  tender  of  her  breasts 
and  sleep  curled.  But  there  are  crevices  to  be  cleaned  before  you  can  approach 
Lowell  Street.  Self  confession  in  order  to  obtain  his  absolution.  Or  hers.  Mother. 
But  it  was  not  her  picture  you  stared  at  with  longing  and  wonder,  in  those  be¬ 
ginning  times;  rather  the  gray  man  in  suit  vest  fedora  cigar  in  hand,  taken,  reach 
for  the  wallet  and  see — no,  received  on  December  20,  1934,  received  by  her  in  the 
time  of  her  waiting,  taken  twenty-five  years  later  from  the  large  box  over  her 
wardrobe.  Hat  shadow  could  not  cover  the  assurance  in  his  eyes,  the  relaxed 
hand  at  his  side,  you  have  known  the  strength  of  that  hand,  and  the  line  of  his 
mouth  above  all  the  calm  line  of  his  mouth.  Power.  No  rage,  no  grand  illusion, 
only  calm  exercised  power.  Freebird  father.  Or  you  looked  at  her  picture,  the 
Karen  of  long  curly  unruly  locks.  The  softdewed  grass  one  picnic  afternoon  in 
sweet  May,  and  you  lost  yourself  more  than  any  other  time  in  the  scented  tresses 
of  her  head.  Death  and  resurrection  on  winter  Friday  mornings  with  those  same 
old  knitting  ladies  in  front  of  Symphony  Hall,  runaway  in  Boston.  Mother  said 
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she  cut  them  all,  very  pert  and  short,  engaged.  Will  any  of  them  remember? 
Vision  of  the  dream  that  fatal  night,  Shep  in  the  hospital  cut  bad,  slashed  at  last 
by  my  knife,  my  hand.  Shep’s  blood.  Very  dark  red.  When  you  knew  you  had 
to  go  home.  Uneasy  sleep  in  spite  of  Maura’s  still  sobbings  because  she  watched 
the  last  grim  dance  of  Shep  and  I.  Yes  the  dream.  On  a  ship  car  cycle  no 
plane,  in  a  plane  headed  down  sense  of  fall  of  circular  fall  and  return  to  some¬ 
thing  one  ones  once,  maelstrom  rushing  concurrence  and  convergings:  Maura 
Karen  Shep  father  mother  son,  all  falling  return  yet  a  separation  edged  cutting 
until  apart  even  further  alone,  cottony  warm  hot  no  cold  cold  and  ice  hard  closer 
finally  arm  from  shoulder  legs  with  pelvis  and  your  manhood  floating  bloodily 
dismembered  before  your  eyes;  sound  soft  razor  separating  sound  ears  cut  off 
deaf  mute  blind  finally  falling  still.  Dead. 

To  tremble  back  together  again,  misty  conscious;  to  have  her  put  you  back 
together  again  part  by  part  regaining  manhood  over  her,  pastepotted  whole.  Yet 
plagued  by  recurrence  of  awful  final  converging  ending.  Plague  and  terror 
since.  Fish  upstream  back,  materials  and  Maura  back,  before  the  final  cutting  to 
see  all  the  pieces  whole  once  more,  one  more  please  God  harmony.  All  the  time 
pursued  by  the  plaguy  vision.  Now  almost  there  shuddering. 

But  the  dream  came  later  Mickwee,  much  later.  And  there  was  all  that  led  up 
to  its  inescapable  plotted  truth. 

There  was  more  of  the  certain  elected  dream  on  some  Wednesday  evenings. 
Eight  o’clock,  free  Conservatory  concerts.  Always  a  smattering  of  audience. 

Your  first  time,  anxious  clacking  paces  and  many  half  smoked  cigarettes  lit¬ 
tering  the  small  ash  tray  on  the  practice  Baldwin.  Again  ancient  friend,  B's 
sonata  in  A  flat;  blown  and  fumbled  before  twenty  count  them  twenty  persons 
who  could  not  have  cared,  first  miserable  intimation.  Yet  you  are  too  harsh, 
Mickwee.  Do  not  overjudge.  The  failing  of  it,  the  clattering  discordant  falseness 
of  it  came  in  good  time.  You  were  excellent  enough  as  medium,  simple  stage 
fright  conquered.  For  the  dream  was  not  one  of  interpretation  but  of  creation. 
In  succeeding  appearance  you  were  very  good  indeed;  you  even  achieved  a 
dubiously  small  notoriety  in  a  Globe  feature  article  on  budding  Conservatory 
talent.  Story  dutifully  clipped  and  enclosed  at  the  Kitchen  to  be  sent  home  to 
mother. 

The  summers  were  hard.  The  lurking  temptation  to  return.  To  see  his  gardens 
and  the  constant  spotlessness  of  her  big  kitchen.  To  sit  relaxed,  cared  for,  and 
loved  by  the  bar,  watching  his  strong  hands  mix  the  martini  non  pareil.  He 
would  take  the  glasses,  coating  them  with  the  flesh  of  a  lemon  and  chill  them 
in  the  freezer,  while  mixing  not  four  to  one  or  three  to  one  but  a  very  un- 
American  two  to  one,  gin  and  dry  vermouth,  always  Seagram's  golden  dry  gin, 
always  Vin  Rossi  extra  dry  vermouth.  Mixed,  shaken,  poured  bubbling  into  the 
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frosted  glasses  capped  with  aphrodisiac  green  olive  on  a  toothpick.  Huba.  Soha 
To  your  health.  And  to  your  long  life.  And  her  fried  chicken  and  chocolate  bits 
rum  cream  pie.  Mother  Sara  would  wash  and  salt  the  pieces  the  night  before, 
taking  them  the  next  day  to  flour  and  deep  fry  in  crackling  Wesson  oil,  legs  and 
breast  and  wings  and  that  always  to  you  delectable  gizzard  fried  to  a  golden 
crust.  The  pie,  cream  with  rum  and  hershey  bar  bitted  up  over  soft  flaky  under 
shell.  Served  after  the  chicken  and  the  homemade  slender  fries  and  green  peas 
and  made  from  scrap  biscuits.  You  remembered  all,  and  there  was  longing  and 
almost  decision,  but  dim  ghosts  held  you  back. 

To  sleep  again  in  your  room.  With  the  formica  topped  desk,  the  thick  brown 
carpet,  matching  dresser  and  bed,  double  hard  bed,  always  with  clean  crisp  cold 
sheets,  and  the  bright  yellow  spread.  No  pillow.  The  mahogany  wardrobe.  The 
crucifix  over  the  door  which  she  wouldn’t  let  you  take  down,  the  Infant  of 
Prague  statute,  chipped  from  an  angry  fall,  your  anger  at  her  refusal  to  accept 
your  leaving,  her  refusal  not  to  wake  you  on  Sunday  mornings  for  Mass.  Infant 
of  Prague  given  by  was  it  Sister  Mary  Saint  John,  yes  given  by  her  in  the  fifth 
grade  for  yes  your  speech  on  Beethoven.  She  talked  to  Mother  Sara  about  that. 
Laughter,  while  calmly  speaking  about  my  friend,  notable  interesting  Ludwig, 
laughing  at  them  all  the  stupid  silly  children,  because  they  did  not  choose  care 
could  hear  the  sounds,  the  music  around  them.  Only  Mickwee  could  talk  to  him. 
Wincing  every  time  one  of  those  poor  posturing  nuns  would  lead  scattered  song 
off  key,  on  the  wrong  first  notes  of  their  ever  present  pedal  organs. 

Karen  got  you  off  religion.  Well  you  were  never  really  on  it.  Long  wasted 
years  of  mime  and  senseless  repetition.  If  you  really  thought  about  God,  he  was 
that  crow  outside  your  window  on  Saturday  morning.  After  you’d  wake  up 
from  the  special  Friday  night  dreams,  the  horrible  dreams  like  being  glued  to 
the  ground  while  an  ever  increasing,  ever  louder  rock  comes  hurtling  at  you,  to 
almost  actually  crash  at  which  point  you  would  will  to  wake  certain  that  it  was 
in  fact  a  dream  and  would  wake  to  the  delicious  knowledge  that  today  sun¬ 
streaming  crowsinging,  was  a  Saturday  and  you  did  not  have  to  go  to  school. 

Of  course  when  you  made  your  First  Communion,  and  the  tremulous  voiced 
nun  told  you  that  when  you  received  the  Precious  Christ  the  first  time  you  could 
ask  Him  for  anything  and  He  might  grant  it,  and  you  did  receive  the  wafer  and 
prayed  sincerely  for  a  lot  of  presents  and  got  them  though  some  disappointingly 
were  religious  medals,  well  then  you  believed.  Effect  of  prayer. 

At  Boniface  they  tried  to  make  you  take  it  seriously,  but  with  the  same  tired 
words  about  grace  and  Jesus  and  the  Christian  life.  Only  the  similes  changed 
and  not  very  much  either.  The  music  in  the  chapel  was  almost  as  bad  as  that  on 
Sunday  in  the  parish.  But  you  went  along.  Out  of  easy  habit.  But  Karen  put  an 
end  to  all  that.  With  simple  sex. 
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Simple  little  games  in  the  front  seat  of  your  car.  Tenuous  progression,  wound 
by  the  tresses  of  her  hair.  Yes  Mickwee,  she’s  cut  it  off  and  that  changes  does 
not  change  all  the  notes  she  made.  Tentative  touching  of  tongues  flutes.  And  in 
summer  shift,  blazing  brown,  the  delicate  porousness  of  her  white  breasts  re¬ 
vealed  to  your  trembling  fingers.  Yes  sighs  were  all  whispering  woodwinds.  You 
always  remember  the  first,  always  effort  at  some  dim  recovery.  Finally  the  wet 
moss  rankrife  between  her  thighs.  It  was  all  very  right.  So  that  when  you’d  be 
dragged  to  the  confessional  by  mother  to  simperingly  disgustingly  list  number 
of  touches  degree  of  passion,  well  my  son  did  you  come  or  not,  to  promise  not  to 
do  the  horrible  things  again  and  once  some  nosey  bastard  asked  if  you  were  going 
with  the  object  of  your  sinful  actions  asked  if  she  were  a  Catholic  ranted  and 
raved  at  your  true  replies,  you  must  end  it  or  you  will  be  in  mortal  sin  constantly, 
well,  you  just  decided  to  forget  about  the  whole  thing.  Simple  realization  of  your 
folly.  That  you  would  debase  yourself  to  someone  else’s  whims.  That  you  could 
not  trust  your  own  sense  of  the  properness  of  things,  their  beauty.  And  you  were 
certain  still  certain  of  the  hesitant  beauty  of  you  and  her  locked  in  slow  progres¬ 
sion  to  the  final  shrilling  flower.  Dancers,  learners,  teachers. 

One  resolve  led  to  others,  to  perhaps  the  first  real  religious  reflection  of  your 
life.  And  everything  you  had  been  miming  came  up  to  zero.  You  found  none  of 
it  existing  in  your  head. 

For  awhile  you  strung  along,  going  to  Mass  on  Sundays,  sitting  down  firmly 
when  it  came  time  to  receive  the  wafer.  You  sensed  only  death  and  masks  for 
you  and  yet  there  was  the  simple  song  of  your  mother,  real  for  her,  and  the  deep 
unknown  lyric  of  your  father.  He  went  to  church,  but  he  never  talked  about  it. 

Finally  you  told  her  you  couldn’t  play  anymore.  Tears  and  screams.  Lost  son. 
Anger,  threats  to  call  a  priest;  he  would  put  you  in  your  place.  Harsh  loud  words 
from  you  and  for  you.  It  was  in  the  kitchen  across  the  short  space  of  the  bar. 
You  watched  the  tears  in  your  mother’s  eyes,  the  pain,  wounds  and  blood;  you 
could  do  nothing  but  continue  to  cause  it.  You  had  struck  at  her  center,  her 
soul,  but  you  were  fighting  for  your  own,  for  its  right  to  hear  what  it  was  hearing. 
Oh  Mickwee,  you  were  so  god  damned  righteous  then,  so  god  damned  honorable. 
You  stink. 

Then  he  came  in.  Quietly.  Silence.  What’s  it  about.  Resigned.  He  says  he’s 
lost  his  faith;  he  does  not  want  to  go  to  church  with  us  any  longer.  Straight  into 
his  eyes.  Can’t  live  a  lie  father.  Can’t  be  dishonest.  Do  you  believe  in  a  God,  a 
Creator,  someone  who  gave  all  men  reason  and  order.  Silence.  Then  you  heard 
the  Ode  to  Joy.  Of  course.  Of  course  there  is  harmony  design.  Yes.  Then  let  him 
be,  Sara;  David  has  to  find  his  own  way  to  worship.  Oh  you  loved  him  then; 
you  wanted  to  clasp  him  in  your  arms  and  dance  drunkenly  around  the  room. 
He  was  your  father  and  he  knew  understood  trusted  believed  you.  When  you 
told  Karen  she  cried. 
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Now  David  you  are  darkness  death  descent.  Now  hell  is  a  very  real  small 
tight  crushing  chasm  yawning  and  sucking.  And  you  are  suspended  over  its  foul 
orifice  by  dim  threads  stranded  cotton  snapping  fiber  from  fiber.  Now  there  is 
sin  and  signing  and  damnation  and  irreparable  loss  and  nothing.  Just  nothing. 
In  braver  times  you  have  written  a  song  about  it,  you  and  Shep.  Because  he’s 
been  there.  You  wonder  if  that  slash  gash  in  his  gut  killed  him,  if  now  at  this 
8:30  instant  in  the  morning,  11:30  in  Boston,  if  he  is  dead.  He  insisted  it  be 
suicide,  and  in  a  way  it  was;  it  had  to  be.  Death  by  one’s  own  knife. 

Maura  is  going  to  wake  soon.  So  many  mornings  when  I  have  been  not  asleep 
and  prowling,  to  sit  beside  her  and  watch  the  gradual  rush  to  movement;  she 
always  wakes  with  a  start  as  if  pursued  out  of  her  sleep  by  hostile  dreams.  Mute 
Maura.  It’s  her  face  that  you  love,  Mick  wee;  after  one  year  and  six  months  you 
have  pinned  it  down,  focused  it  on  her  face.  Chameleon,  in  light  almost  fleshy 
puffy  framed  only  by  the  long  curled  strands  of  her  black  hair,  wavy  thick  hair 
uncut.  Yet  in  dark,  in  half  lights  and  half  tones,  candled  under  you,  it  is  a 
shadowed  area  of  pull  and  twitch,  wavering  strings  of  muscle,  and  you  swear 
always  she  has  the  yellow  eyes  of  a  cat.  Making  love  with  her  the  first  time  was 
so  strange.  No  sighs,  no  whispered  words,  no  vocal  chords,  born  that  way;  she 
talked  with  the  length  of  her  fingers  and  the  rigid  arch  of  her  back. 

Today.  Time.  Get  up.  Shave.  You  always  liked  motel  rooms.  Clean,  impersonal, 
efficient.  Such  neat  bathrooms,  and  if  you  are  really  lucky  the  mirror  won’t  even 
distort.  Ah,  but  you  now  look  Mickwee,  like  a  distortion.  It’s  not  the  circus  mir¬ 
ror,  it’s  you  freak.  Two  weeks  straight,  not  even  any  grass.  But  you  can  still 
feel  the  needle  in  that  well-tracked  vein  of  your  right  arm,  look  at  it,  small 
lavender  tinge,  entry  point  of  departure.  Look  at  your  eyes  Mickwee,  dull  black 
lumps,  insensible.  Mother  would  always  say  her  David’s  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 
Gone.  And  the  tangled  mass  of  hair,  they  won’t  like  that  either,  but  it  keeps  the 
head  together,  protected.  Sun  outside,  warm  clear  day.  Begin  well,  shave. 

Strange  the  things  that  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Bits  of  ritual, 
small  preferences.  You  too  use  an  old  fashioned  barber’s  razor;  he  bought  it  for 
you  for  your  sixteenth  birthday.  Best  way  to  shave,  David.  Always  clean  it  well 
and  strop  it  occasionally.  He  even  had  your  initials  engraved  on  it — DKM;  his 
faded  worn  almost  smooth  after  so  many  years  on  that  bone  handled  blade  KNM, 
no  middle  name  really,  the  N  added,  added  to  the  razor  too.  When  he  married 
Sara.  My  small  remains  of  my  father.  The  time  you  first  held  a  razor,  miming 
his  shave;  you  felt  nothing  until  finished,  and  fascinated  watched  your  blood 
spring  thinly  down  the  sides  of  your  cheeks  and  chin,  trickling  from  your  upper 
lip  gently  into  your  mouth.  It  tasted  gummy.  You  decided  to  cry  when  you  saw 
how  upset  Sara  was. 

Always  cutting,  Mickwee,  always  a  slash  shred,  always  blood.  When  you  swung 
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that  whisky  bottle  down  on  your  leg.  See,  the  scar  is  still  there,  thick  and  crooked, 
hairless.  Your  life  has  been  measured  by  knives. 

The  knife  you  stuck  into  Shep  was  just  a  big  kitchen  knife,  serrated;  his 
blood  seemed  very  dark  and  you  could  hear  it,  last  feeble  spurting  song,  but  not 
surprise  in  Shep’s  eyes,  only  a  blank  look  of  arrival. 

Cold  water  and  the  bits  of  bristle  and  fouled  cream  go  swishing  neatly  down 
the  drain.  You  can  hear  Maura  getting  up. 

Maura  Montgomery.  L  for  Louise.  MLM.  You  met  her  on  that  wet  sleety 
Friday,  waiting  with  the  old  ladies  to  hear  a  program  of  Berlioz,  stoned.  You 
enjoyed  the  sense  of  a  private  joke,  and  grass  pulled  the  drums  of  your  ears 
tight,  responsive  to  every  noise  scrape  note  whistle  melody  that  came  their  way. 
You  were  very  sad  then,  discouraged  and  alone,  yet  you  still  had  hope  in  the 
election.  Harvey  had  introduced  you  to  the  guitar,  and  you  had  met  Shep,  a 
second  chance.  Careful,  Mickwee,  careful;  you're  getting  fuzzy  again.  Maura. 
The  thing  was,  you  knew  right  away  she  was  stoned  and  you  knew  right  away 
she  was  different.  Her  eyes  were  shotred,  standing  in  front  of  you  she  seemed 
oblivious  to  everything  around  her,  burrowed  into  the  center  of  herself.  The  thing 
was  you  sensed  absolutely  no  sound  from  her.  I’m  stoned  and  my  name  is  David. 
Or  was  it  my  name  is  David  and  I’m  stoned.  Indeed,  David,  which  was  it?  Well 
at  least  it  was  never  entirely  one  or  entirely  the  other.  Not  even  now.  She  did 
not  reply,  but  did  not  turn  away,  staring  at  you,  puzzled,  frankly  appraising. 
You  tried  to  smile.  Succeeded.  So  she  opened  her  handbag,  and  got  out  the  pad 
and  scrawled  I'm  Maura  and  I’m  stoned.  I’m  also  a  mute,  and  if  you  won't  talk 
I’ll  sit  beside  you  at  the  concert.  If  that’s  what  you  want.  You  found  that  yes 
that  was  what  you  wanted.  Sometimes  you  meet  her  in  a  line  or  a  crowd  and 
know  that  the  rest  will  come  because  you  both  have  agreed  yes.  At  least  that's 
what  Shep  said.  Looks  like  you’ve  come  down  with  a  case  of  love,  baby.  So  what, 
it’s  no  mortal  affliction.  Well  no,  not  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  But  in  yours,  huh 
Shep?  Yes,  David,  in  mine.  Very  god  damn  definitely  in  mine.  No  time,  no  in¬ 
clination,  and  no  energy.  But  luck  with  her,  and  as  long  as  you  play  the  way 
you’ve  been  playing,  and  as  long  as  you  keep  playing  better,  who,  to  quote  our 
irrepressible  Harvey,  gives  a  goldshit? 

The  finery  of  that  afternoon.  The  weather  broke  when  you  walked  out  of 
Symphony  Hall,  breezycold,  sunstreaming.  The  curious  renewal  of  city  air  after 
rain.  She  served  you  jasmine  tea  in  small  antique  china  cups.  There  were  yellow 
rugs  on  her  floors  and  thick  gold-yellow  curtains  on  all  the  windows.  Rooms  lit 
in  almost  suffocating  sunglaze.  The  Beatles  were  on  her  KLH,  Revolver.  Giants 
to  you,  and  hope.  She  wrote  you  three  notes  that  afternoon  which  you  still  have 
in  your  wallet.  One  said  nothing,  I  just  live  here,  buy  music  and  read  somewhat. 
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I’m  wealthy.  One  said  you  are  a  beautiful  handsome  boy.  You  must  play  music. 
And  one  said  yes. 

Sometimes  you  thought  she  had  been  living  there,  just  waiting  for  you.  That 
in  Boston  through  the  years  you  had  crossed  paths,  point  here,  point  there,  and 
that  she  noticed  and  in  the  noticing  knew  that  the  points  would  intersect.  Waiting 
for  you  to  ask  so  that  she  could  show  you  that  she  knew  and  understood.  She 
rang  and  moved  on  that  floor,  beneath  you  in  a  sea  of  submerged  golden  haze, 
to  finally  ride  together.  Later  she  wrote  one  more  note  which  you  both  burned 
in  silence.  It  was  never  beautiful  before. 

Maura  Montgomery,  mute  from  birth,  finished  high  school  with  honor  grades 
and  asked  her  father  for  the  trust  fund,  rented  an  apartment  in  back  of  Symphony 
Hall,  furnished  and  decorated  it,  and  just  began  to  read,  write  a  little  and  wait, 
listening  for  you. 

Careful  with  this  David,  very  careful.  Not  waiting  for  you  because  she  needed 
you,  or  even  needed  the  waiting,  but  full  ripe  webbed,  waiting  not  passively  either, 
but  waiting  while  she  roamed  Boston,  one  night  here,  one  night  there,  not  even 
hungry,  just  a  rhythmic  waiting.  Like  a  heartbeat.  Or  the  slow  whine  of  a  fuzzed 
run.  Very  alive,  very  healthy.  Waiting  for  contact. 

I’m  moving  in  with  her  Shep.  That  so?  Well,  come  to  permafencing,  hey 
David?  Want  to  meet  her?  Noo,  not  just  yet,  not  just  quite  yet.  Let’s  go  over 
your  ideas  for  that  Sweet  Grass  thing,  let’s. 

Now  you  tickle  her  under  the  armpits,  and  smile  and  kiss,  while  she  takes  the 
towel  from  your  loins.  You  know  she  will  be  pleased  that  you  shaved;  she  never 
could  stand  the  roughness  of  your  old  beard.  Scrawlings:  such  smooth  skin,  David, 
ivory.  Shave  carefully  every  day.  No  blood  or  bristle  on  my  moon.  Hers.  And 
when  did  you  finally  become  hers.  Not  a  matter  of  giving  your  head,  because 
she  knew  that.  And  knew  the  thick  pounding  of  your  seed.  No,  your  remaining 
ace  was  consent.  To  a  conception.  Scrawlings:  I  want  to  make  a  baby,  David.  I 
want  your  child.  When  all  the  speed  was  good  and  she  handed  you  the  chit  for 
your  ace,  laid  the  pillbox  on  the  table  and  waited  for  you  to  take  her  to  bed.  To 
make,  what  is  now,  under  you,  soft  slight  rise  of  her  belly  against  you,  now  back 
down  in  relief  and  fulfillment.  You  always  make  love  with  her  unfailing,  and  on 
that  single  unfailing  trip  made  the  child  inside  her.  You  said  yes  because  you 
knew,  high  as  the  moon  on  meth,  that  you  need  her. 

She  goes  to  the  bathroom  to  shower  and  you  watch  her  nakedness,  fascinated. 
The  swells  and  curves  of  her  flesh,  the  lines  of  her  hair  at  the  soft  depressions 
in  the  small  of  her  back.  Always  exciting.  Karen  was  golden  and  healthy  and 
her  firm  thighs  learned  quickly  how  to  please  you.  But  after  there  was  only 
contentment.  Maura  keeps  you  lit  all  the  time.  She  perhaps  is  a  witch,  Mickwee. 
But  she  is  also  your  only  clear  light. 
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You  put  on  levi’s,  tee  shirt,  your  battered  moccasins — Shep  gave  them  to  you 
when  he  came  back  from  San  Francisco — and  the  old  engineer’s  cap  Maura 
bought  for  you  in  the  surplus  store,  with  its  large  peaked  brim.  Plus  sunglasses 
to  keep  the  glare  out.  You  could  never  stand  the  sun  direct.  Time  to  put  the  two 
suitcases  in  the  back  of  the  Healey  and  pay  the  bill.  Last  leg  of  the  trip.  Break¬ 
fast,  then  101  merging  to  Ventura,  then  Hollywood,  then  Santa  Ana,  then  Para¬ 
mount,  then  a  right  on  Lowell  and  the  fish  will  have  arrived.  Gills  shot,  very 
worse  for  the  five  years’  wear.  Will  they  see  all  the  wounds  and  wonder  if  they 
are  mortal?  You  wonder.  Every  time  you  dream  the  dream. 

Time  to  get  back;  time  to  face  the  real  crevices,  curled  and  knurled  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  ceaseless  ones  with  real  snares  cuts  knives.  Where 
there  is  no  music,  only  foul  stench,  rotting  excrement.  Time  when  you  got  around 
to  the  election  and  found  it  to  be  not  quite  what  you  expected,  no,  not  quite.  Oh, 
you’d  love  to  shoot  up  now,  to  try  to  make  it  past  all  the  blades;  everything’s  in 
that  suitcase  you  just  put  away,  needle  and  crystal.  No.  Just  Nooo. 

Maura  comes  out  to  the  car  carrying  her  overnight  case.  Eyes,  green  yellow 
half  of  her  face,  ovals,  the  way  she  makes  them  up,  great  inviting  pools,  yet 
guarded,  with  their  own  way  of  looking  at  you. 

Scrawlings:  we  will  descend,  love,  and  quickly  quietly  kiss  them,  and  you, 
the  proper  prodigal  will  be  feasted  and  welcomed  to  their  hearts.  I  love  you, 
David.  No.  You’ll  take  this  stretch  of  road  straight  and  down,  no  needle,  the 
way  you  left  it.  Five  years  ago. 

You  told  them  that  third  year  at  the  Conservatory  that  you  wanted  to  compose 
a  piece  of  music,  and  a&hile  not  laughing  at  you  outright,  they  were  properly 
skeptical.  Your  displayed  propensities  after  all,  were  towards  the  goal  of  medium. 
David — he  called  you  that  now  because  you  had  learned  how  Mozart  flew — in 
another  year  you  can  have  perhaps  your  own  concert  at  Symphony  Hall.  Perhaps 
a  bit  of  Schoenberg,  young  man?  You  should  concentrate  on  that.  However,  we 
have  no  objection  if  you  want  to  spend  some  time  trying  your  hand  at  composi¬ 
tion.  And  you  had  the  keen  animal  desire,  the  scent  in  your  nostrils  of  once  more 
showing  them  the  unlooked  for  and  unexpected. 

Hesitant  beginnings.  Groping  for  strands  and  syllables.  Confrontation  daily 
with  those  god  damned  blatant  blank  music  sheets.  All  right  gifted  baby,  tell  it 
like  it  is.  Postures  of  delay,  irrelevant  forays  into  already  made  melodies.  You’d 
sit  in  front  of  your  roll  topped  desk  and  while  away  hours  avoiding  yourself.  You 
needed  a  mainline.  And  you  found  it.  A  reproduction,  a  design  to  stage  the  very 
inadequacy,  the  very  clasping  and  grasping  of  your  own  snatching  efforts,  the 
snatching  and  craving  of  an  outstretched  hand,  an  unfinished  melody  destroying 
itself  because  of  its  own  incompletion.  Notes  toward  a  Boston  yes,  but  like  a 
graph  approaching  the  baseline,  yet  never  touching,  to  infinity,  unfulfilled,  wast- 
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ing  its  own  beginning  because  contained  in  its  beginning  is  its  own  final  failure. 
Yes!  an  open  ended  bit  of  composition  that  inherently  would  go  nowhere,  not 
doomed  to  repetition  and  cloture,  but  rather  to  a  linear  unending  undefined 
progression  towards  an  unknown  known  unknown,  yes  with  exultance  and  raw 
rage,  a  twisting  crawling  rage  without  ejaculation,  finally  impotent  crippled,  hob¬ 
bling  to  some  provisional  close.  You  had  the  undesign  of  the  design  and  you 
began  to  fill  it  in  with  the  cobblings  stored,  yes,  for  that  purpose  all  along  wasting 
for  release  and  ordering,  relation  into  your  own  harmony.  Yes  you  would  after  all, 
like  all  along  felt,  make  it. 

You  worked  at  it  quietly  in  uninspired  bits  and  pieces.  Flashes  of  crow,  whisky 
bottle  breaking,  McGivern’s  clutching  Harley,  bits  of  Washington  Street  and  its 
awful  pianos,  throbs  of  a  stropping  razor,  the  monoline  of  a  Greyhound  bus,  your 
nails  on  a  fifth  grade  blackboard,  awful  pedal  organs;  remembrance  grail  fitted 
on  one  another  in  small  black  markings  on  white  parchment  like  paper.  A  bit  of 
her,  yes,  the  imagined  shearing  of  brown  tresses,  the  delicate  rush  of  tongue  to 
tongue,  and  through  all  oddly  the  incandescence  of  Los  Angeles,  a  freeway  reach¬ 
ing  to  Boston  yet  still  not  never  arriving. 

When  it  started  to  snow,  when  you  slipped  and  cursed  at  slush,  you  were  still 
working,  pushing  at  it.  Through  the  cold,  the  bitter  enemy  cold,  when  you  just 
wanted  to  remain  sleeping  under  your  blankets,  or  not  sleeping  quite,  listening 
to  the  peculiar  whistle  then  whine  of  the  steam  valve  on  your  radiator  instead 
getting  up,  forcing  the  throbbing  heat  from  your  brain,  to  peck  and  work  up  to 
some  sort  of  dull  concentration.  There  were  times,  instants  of  flight,  when  you’d 
tap  out  the  results  with  fingers  and  whistles  and  hums,  that  you  knew  it  was 
right.  But  those  were  only  small  points.  So  that  concurrent  with  the  working  and 
shaping  of  it,  was  the  driving  doubt  to  have  it  complete  and  performed  and 
judged.  So  that  you  might  attain  conviction. 

You  finished  it  too  soon.  Point  of  provision  reached  in  the  stale  end  of  March 
instead  of  a  renewed  late  April  or  early  May.  Finished  it  with  only  the  boundless 
engulfing  silence  of  a  lot  of  dirty  snow.  You  played  it  through  tentatively  on  the 
piano,  but  that  told  you  nothing.  You  needed  the  orchestra.  Plus  a  few  tapes  you 
had  made.  Plus  five  empty  whisky  bottles  to  be  shattered. 

Everyone  was  very  obliging.  Well  David,  I  honestly  cannot  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  it  until  I  have  heard  it.  It  seems  to  contain  some  very  promising  ideas  very 
promising.  Intimation  of  doom.  Remember,  Mickwee,  remember  the  faint  light 
touching  feeling  of  strangulation  of  a  vise  gradually  crushing  the  membranes  of 
your  windpipe. 

There  were  about  fifty  people  in  the  small  auditorium,  not  counting  the  orches¬ 
tra.  You  sat  in  the  last  row,  last  wildly  clutched  at  perhaps  flight,  oh  so  ready  to 
soar  triumphal  trembling  in  the  last  row  when  one  third  of  the  way  through  you 
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knew  you  had  failed.  With  coherence,  with  studied  politeness,  and  with  a  nice 
degree  of  technical  knowhow,  but  with  enormous  patches  of  silence,  of  only 
sputtering  imitation  of  your  inviolate  rage  putrefying  parody  sadly  in  the  em¬ 
barrassed  auditorium  air.  Like  a  castrated  stud. 

The  sham.  The  enormous  perpetration.  You  felt  the  membranes  of  your  throat 
string  apart,  felt  blood  dripping  feebly  from  your  loins,  nothing  but  snake  eyes 
and  jokers  all  around  you.  You  were  dealer  and  loser. 

You  could  not  write  them  about  it.  Or  anyone.  It  was  your  own  windpipe  and 
your  own  loins,  and  there  was  nothing  father  or  mother  could  help  you  with,  no 
healing  oil,  no  bolstering  comfort.  You  were  alone  with  your  own  device,  mute 
and  crippled,  fighting  the  dirty  snow  as  you  walked  home  in  defeat  and  self-scorn. 
That  you  could  have  been  so  blind.  Ludwig,  all  of  them,  were  very  far  away. 

Sign:  Los  Angeles,  70  miles.  Maura  that’s  Pismo  Beach,  Rincon  and  the  very 
stupid  Santa’s  Village  by  the  Sea.  101.  Beautiful  ride.  Hot  summer  healthy  heat. 
Surfers  in  yellow  and  orange,  healthy  and  whole,  on  fiberglass  skimming  the  sea. 
You’re  driving  well,  Mickwee.  At  65  the  Healey  is  smooth,  the  steering  tight.  No 
fuzz,  no  trembles.  You’re  putting  yourself  together,  and  once  together,  you  will 
stay  that  way.  Please.  After  all,  you’re  twenty-two,  in  still  salvageable  shape  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  speed  you’ve  shot  into  yourself;  you’ve  found  your  woman 
and  fathered  a  child.  Then  why’d  you  pack  the  needle  and  the  crystal?  Maura 
doesn’t  know  it’s  there.  Only  you  do.  Like  some  very  deadly  object,  deadly  by  the 
mere  touch,  some  unknown  killing  gleaming  object.  Nestled  among  your  shirts. 
And  you  know  it’s  there,  and  cannot  forget.  Scrawlings:  It’s  a  good  day,  David. 
It’s  a  beautiful  good  day  in  open  clean  country.  The  sun  is  dancing  on  my  skin. 
Yes  Maura,  the  sun  does  feel  good.  But  what  about  the  moon  Mickwee,  what 
about  the  slim  silver  among  your  shirts.  Away,  there  are  not  so  many  crevices 
left.  You’ve  done  a  fairly  fine  digging  and  cleaning  job,  very  little  fuzz,  almost 
lucid  and  logical.  Two  weeks  straight.  Amazing. 

The  rest  of  the  year  you  were  a  bitter  mangled  dog  counting  your  wounds, 
dutifully  trying  to  stanch  the  blood  that  dripped  from  the  soggy  slashings  inside 
of  you.  You  slipped  into  uninspired  routine,  managing  when  necessary  to  pass 
muster  as  medium.  You  still  wanted  to  play  Schoenberg  in  Symphony  Hall. 

In  late  May,  at  a  Thursday  afternoon  rehearsal,  in  front  of  about  three  quarters 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  you  did,  filling  it  with  the  interstices  of  your¬ 
self,  the  kind  of  open  ended  wound  that  you  had  wanted  to  compose  but  had 
failed  at.  They  applauded  you,  and  the  first  violinist  took  you  aside  and  said  Mr. 
Mickwee  you  are  very  good  now.  Perhaps  someday  you  might  be  great.  I  do  not 
know,  do  you?  And  you  had  to  admit,  to  him  and  to  yourself,  that  you  did  not, 
no  longer  certain  of  anything,  only  of  the  failure  and  what  it  had  done  to  the 
inside  of  you. 
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That  summer  you  landed  a  job  in  Jordan  Marsh’s  Record  Department,  a  job 
and  another  chance.  Because  you  met  Harvey  there,  and  that  changed  everything. 
The  incarnation  was  at  hand. 

Harvey — always  good  thoughts,  happy  runs  from  Harvey.  Short,  pudgy,  irre¬ 
pressible  in  his  delicate  pointed  boots,  soft  kid,  and  his  flower  shirts.  With  dark 
thinning  curly  hair  flopping  all  over  the  place.  He  looked  like  the  fourth  stooge. 
Who  was  at  his  happiest  very  up  on  acid  stringing  a  mad  bass  flat  out,  wild 
changes  of  tempo,  yet  expected,  all  done  with  amazingly  beautiful  contortion  of 
his  face.  When  he  heard  Jack  Bruce,  two  weeks  later  he  had  a  six  string  bass.  Of 
course  he  worked  in  the  rock  section  of  the  Record  Department,  making  obscene 
gestures  at  the  girls.  Harvey  was  always  horny. 

Like  what  are  you  into,  man.  I’m  a  musician,  at  least  I  think  I  am;  I’ve  got 
one  year  left  at  the  Conservatory.  What  do  you  play?  Piano.  Oh,  the  keys,  huh; 
that's  a  good  bag.  Hey  well  and  I’m  going  to  be  a  musician  too;  oh  I’ve  dug  the 
college  scene  for  a  while,  but  I  couldn’t  hack  it,  so  I  quit.  I  play  bass,  teaching 
myself.  You  into  rock  and  blues,  man?  I’ve  never  heard  much;  just  popular 
songs  back  in  high  school.  That’s  shit.  You  come  up  to  my  place  and  I’ll  play 
my  collection  for  you. 

Harvey  turned  you  on.  To  grass  and  Lightning  Hopkins;  to  the  gentle  slow¬ 
down  of  your  hearing  and  your  heartbeat  and  Muddy  Waters,  to  the  spaces  in 
between  the  notes  and  Robert  Johnson,  Howling  Wolf,  and  Son  House.  To  the 
long  high  with  only  dim  lights  and  his  KLH  playing  Junior  Wells  and  Butterfield 
and  the  Blues  Project.  To  Otis  Redding,  James  Brown,  to  the  Beatles,  starting 
with  their  first  album  on  his  tape  recorder  going  up  to  Rubber  Soul,  and  finally, 
for  you  most  importantly,  to  the  Blues  Breakers  and  Eric  Clapton.  The  names 
and  the  sounds  rang  in  your  head  reverberating,  feedback  into  the  failing,  a 
realization,  a  dawning  maybe  in  another  way,  Bloomfield’s  and  Kalb’s  maybe, 
but  most  of  all  Clapton’s.  On  a  big  Telecaster,  even  then  stringing  fantastic  runs 
together  with  the  whine  of  his  feedback  like  a  second  guitar.  Yeah,  Mickwee,  the 
guitar  and  grass.  You  were  reborn,  almost. 

Harvey,  how  much  bread  would  I  need  to  get  a  Fender  telecaster  outfit?  Oh 
about  five  six  hundred,  David.  You  going  to  get  into  the  guitar?  I  think  so. 
Well  man,  first  you  ought  to  get  yourself  a  steel  string  acoustic,  a  Gibson  or  a 
big  Martin  maybe,  and  learn  runs  on  that,  work  out  your  fingering  style.  Then 
switch  to  an  electric  setup. 

All  summer  nights  at  Harvey’s,  you  picked  it  up  fast,  to  amazed  Harvey  un¬ 
believable  fast,  with  your  long  fingers,  nimble  from  the  piano,  and  your  music 
knowledge  it  was  a  cinch.  But  far  back  in  your  head,  where  the  grass  couldn’t 
reach,  was  already  a  clawing,  a  dull  scratching  out  of  another  hatched  half  formed 
design.  To  try  again  someway  in  rock  music,  on  a  guitar.  To  try  again  to  put  it 
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down  on  paper  and  play  it  out  from  your  head.  The  dim  thing  stuck  way  back 
in  that  unassailable  part  of  your  head,  that  you  had  not  got  to  yet.  And  if  you 
could  not  this  time  you  knew  that  the  failure  would  be  complete.  So  you  listened 
to  Harvey  and  you  learned  thoroughly  and  you  were  very  cautious  and  careful. 

Soon  you  were  stringing  out  your  own  things  high  up  and  low  down  in  the 
rigging  of  the  frets,  bending  notes  obscenely,  not  pausing  between  runs.  You 
were  a  perfect  mime,  could  play  Hopkins  better  than  Hopkins,  could  run  almost 
as  fast  as  Kalb  or  Bloomfield.  Could  even  match  Buddy  Guy  backing  Wells  in 
Vietnam  Blues.  You  were  really  good  in  three  short  months.  And  you  were  a 
pothead. 

But  it  was  all  a  prelude,  a  hesitant  overture  to  buying  the  big  telecaster,  smooth 
solidbody  guitar,  double  pickups,  reverberator,  sixty  watt  amp,  and  two  twelve 
inch  speakers.  And  that  was  only  a  prelude  to  meeting  Shep.  It  was  like  he  was 
a  point,  knowing  you  were  around,  waiting  to  come  together  with  you.  When  you 
were  ready. 

You  had  had  the  fender  only  a  week,  and  already  had  mastered  the  basic 
feedback,  its  curious  whines  and  wherefores,  already  learned  the  reverb  foot-pedal 
and  the  switches  and  knobs  of  bass  and  treble.  Your  acquired  runs  worked 
smoothly  and  stoned  there  was  nothing  else  like  it  in  your  world.  That’s  when 
Shep  walked  in  Harvey’s  door. 

Scrawlings:  What  is  in  your  head,  David?  You  seem  so  brooding,  preoccupied. 
You  getting  blue?  Or  nervous?  No  baby,  just  practicing  a  wee  bit  of  exorcism. 
Cleaning  up  a  few  things  in  my  head.  We’re  almost  there  Maura.  Should  make 
it  in  time  for  lunch.  Home.  You  know  how  driving  this  road  is  to  me,  after  five 
years?  Like  I’ve  never  been  away.  Same  turns,  same  freeway  signs,  a  few  new 
buildings.  The  Music  Center  there,  and  next  to  it  that  must  be  the  Edison  Build¬ 
ing;  mother  sent  me  all  the  clippings.  It  feels  good  to  be  back  here  again,  open. 
I’m  just  trying  to  root  out  a  few  things.  Smiles  and  a  clasping  of  hands.  Her 
hands  are  like  yours,  smooth  small  long  fingered.  A  twining  of  two.  You  are 
going  to  be  the  father  of  this  woman’s  baby.  Good.  In  spite  of  everything,  good. 

He  just  walked  in  the  door  and  asked  Harvey  for  thirty  dollars  because  he 
was  going  to  San  Francisco.  He  had  not  seen  Harvey  for  months.  Shep.  Who’s 
your  new  buddy  Harv?  David  Mickwee,  Shep  Clement.  David  plays  guitar  Shep; 
we’re  going  to  get  up  a  group.  You  good,  David?  Looking  into  the  evil  green 
eyes  in  his  face.  Large  burning  green  eyes  set  deep  in  his  dark  face  under  very 
black  very  thick  eyebrows.  You  had  no  defenses  for  those  eyes.  Yes,  I’m  good. 
He  laughed  at  you.  Well,  we’ll  see,  David,  when  I  get  back  from  S.F. — don’t 
worry,  Harv,  I’ll  be  back  and  with  your  money  too.  I  just  have  to  catch  a  few 
things  a  few  people  are  into — yes,  when  I  get  back  from  S.F.  we’ll  see.  And  Harv, 
don’t  get  a  lead  singer,  you  got  me.  Gone,  corduroys,  moccasins,  battered  suede 
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coat,  a  movement,  a  gliding  out  the  door.  Taking  his  green  eyes  with  him,  but 
not  his  presence,  no,  that  stayed,  buried  yes,  in  that  wellspring  that  impregnable 
fortress  in  your  brain.  Conquest  with  one  start.  Harvey,  who  is  he? 

I  don’t  really  know,  David;  he’s  just  Shep.  He  gets  around,  few  weeks  here, 
few  weeks  there,  singing  when  he  feels  like  it  for  bread.  He’s  good  too,  very 
good,  writes  songs  you  know.  And  he’s  always  the  first  to  do  something  new,  first 
to  blow  grass,  first  to  drop  acid;  he  somehow  got  into  Leary’s  group.  He’s  real 
strange  man.  I  met  him  at  a  party  on  the  Hill  and  he  asked  me  if  he  could  bed 
at  my  place.  He  did  for  about  three  weeks;  that  was  six  months  ago,  and  I 
haven’t  seen  him  until  now. 

But  you  saw  him,  David,  saw  him  angles  and  sharp  faces  and  planes,  heard 
him  very  steel  smooth  stretched  to  a  nervous  acid  thin  movement,  heard  the  way 
his  voice  incised  the  air  quickly  entering  the  snares  and  traps  inside  your  head, 
finding  its  way  with  the  precision  of  familiarity  to  that  impregnable  fortress  and 
cutting  with  a  fine  honed  hissing  white  incandescence  to  where  you  had  somehow 
lost  all  that  you  had  tried  so  hard  to  retrieve  and  miscarried  aborted  it  to  failure. 
Acetylene  eyes  cutting  rooting  into  the  dark  blue  soft  unknown  thing  in  the 
base  of  you,  plucking  through  no  defenses.  You  just  waited  for  him  to  return, 
to  descend  on  you. 

Fortunate  that  it  was  your  last  year  at  the  Conservatory,  little  save  formality 
left  to  complete  else  you  would  have  blown  it,  left  the  daily  discipline  to  master 
the  challenge  of  your  guitar.  Because  it  came  as  before  to  the  point  of  going 
beyond  medium,  of  finding  the  very  private  very  secret  spaces  and  possibilities, 
the  side  trails  of  the  labyrinth,  the  single  point  in  the  rigging  where  everything, 
every  note  and  sound,  every  line  of  feedback  became  suddenly  yours,  suddenly 
so  easily  and  completely  in  your  control  to  pause  continue  finally  pushing  with 
smiling  triumph  yes  with  the  sound  yes  the  power  and  the  glory  of  it  to  your 
own  special  song  and  dance.  And  you  did  it  with  insane  release  and  with  gritty 
down  on  your  knees  humbleness,  a  real  loss  of  pride  arrogance  disdain,  a  dirty 
humiliation  at  your  own  success  laughing  and  trembling.  You  made  it;  it  was 
yours.  That  was  around  Christmas,  and  from  Christmas  to  March  it  was  the 
easy  matter  of  showing  Harvey  how  to  complement  or  at  least  follow,  of  finding 
a  good  drummer  with  an  ear  for  syncopation  and  intense  control,  because  that 
was  where  you  were  heading,  the  rage  and  the  fury  was  in  the  control  style 
technique,  twisting  your  own  subtle  labyrinths  gradually  fuller,  gradually  divid¬ 
ing  deepening  to  some  always  final  not  provisional  but  always  inevitable  only 
when  actually  played  end.  Jim  Woolens  was  the  drummer.  He  was  a  mean  sort, 
and  he  never  said  much,  but  somewhere  in  the  line  of  his  mouth  and  the  way  he 
spat  shots  like  bursts  of  cutglass,  he  knew  where  you  were  heading.  He  also 
knew  Shep.  And  you  waited  with  the  anticipation  of  control  and  confrontation 
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and  a  curious  excitement  for  the  green  eyes  to  again  move  nimbly  through  you. 

He  came  to  Harvey’s  in  the  middle  of  Revolver,  in  the  same  clothes  with  the 
same  eyes  in  showery  April,  came  with  the  Greateful  Dead  and  the  Airplane  and 
Country  Joe  under  his  arm,  Harv’s  money  in  his  pocket,  came  to  hear  you.  Coyly, 
flirtingly,  in  slow  tempo,  you  showed  him  bits  and  pieces,  working  with  studied 
difficulty  up  to  your  own  point,  holding  it  with  Harv  and  Jim  just  for  him  to  see, 
smiling  back  yes  and  trying  to  go  through  him  but  no  overcome  to  suddenly 
furiously  almost  ruin  it  yet  pushing  fast  catch  the  little  things  again  back  to 
their  rigid  line  and  backed  on  through  your  final  unknown  till  then  endgame. 
Very  nice,  David,  very  beautiful.  We’ll  dance  together.  The  touch  of  his  arm 
around  your  shoulder,  briefly  telling  all,  then  gone.  And  gentlemen  I  even  have 
a  name  for  us,  this  night  a  horning  gentleman,  I  give  you  the  Slough  of  Dis- 
pond.  Harvey  brought  out  the  pipe  and  you  listened  with  Shep  next  to  you,  with 
his  eyes  locked  at  mute  instants  with  yours,  to  what  he  had  just  got  into  in 
San  Francisco.  We  shall  dance  together.  But  how  could  you  know,  even  then 
even  if  he  knew,  it  would  be  the  tarantela  done  with  flashing  knives  and  needles. 

You  moved  very  fast  together.  In  a  frenzied  week  you  had  written  six  songs 
with  him,  one  of  them  Sweet  Grass  which  was  to  become  your  theme.  Sweet 
Grass/I’m  onto  you/Sweet  silver  horse/let’s  touch  the  moon.  ...  A  little  differ¬ 
ent,  new  words  new  twists  every  time  you  played  it,  but  always  that  initial 
refrain,  you  bending  high  notes  a  stealthy  bit  of  feedback  mourning  in  the  back¬ 
ground  like  some  withered  crone. 

Shep  liked  to  sit  on  sidewalks,  propping  himself  up  against  a  wall  or  store¬ 
front,  and  you’d  sit  with  him  bleeding  yourself  for  him,  giving  all  the  tired 
constants  of  your  brain  and  your  resolve  over  to  his  scrutiny,  to  be  picked  apart. 
Like  maybe  you  did  blow  a  composition,  but  so  what?  What  David's  really 
afraid  of  is  that  there’s  nothing  to  blow,  nothing  to  fail  at  because  there’s  nothing 
inside.  He  would  just  stare  at  you,  crooked  nose  and  mouth  two  identical  lines 
beak  and  claw,  overhung  by  his  eyes  and  long  thick  black  hair. 

He  learned  all  about  you  sitting  propped  up  against  the  Brattle  Theater  or  in 
back  of  the  MFA,  about  why  you  had  left,  about  the  election  and  the  certainty. 
He  saw  the  picture  of  your  father — haven’t  seen  my  people  in  years,  they  might 
be  dead  now  as  far  as  I  know;  we  never  exactly  danced  with  each  other  anyway. 
He  seemed  to  put  you  together  for  himself,  as  if  he  could  change  things  in  re¬ 
assembly.  And  in  all,  in  every  step  you  walked  with  him,  in  his  songs  and  the 
words  he  brought  from  somewhere  secret,  in  his  gestures  and  the  workings  of 
his  eyes  and  mouth,  there  was  the  same  cutting  acid  phosphored  color  flame, 
kindled  and  fed  somewhere  within  him.  Northern  lights  and  pale  fire.  Perhaps 
he  had  no  parents  at  all,  perhaps  he  had  just  sprung  up  from  a  dark  cavern  in 
the  deep  of  some  cold  place.  The  cavern  before  and  below  you  now  Mickwee, 
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the  same  cavern.  But  you  met  Maura.  And  that  was  when  he  introduced  you  to 
methedrine,  right  after  you  finished  at  the  Conservatory,  after  you  had  moved 
in  with  her,  a  graduation  present. 

It  was  June,  a  beautiful  early  summer  night.  You  felt  so  good  you  walked  from 
Maura’s  to  Harvey’s  place  on  the  Fenway.  You  were  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl,  a  woman  who  kept  changing  for  you  every  day  like  a  kaleidescope,  re¬ 
arranging  it  seems  her  very  flesh,  the  features  of  her  face,  changing  you  could 
swear  the  feel  and  texture  of  her  skin,  and  the  taste  of  her  mouth.  Every  morning 
waking  with  expectation  and  a  hint  of  fear.  And  always  longing,  for  the  first 
time  in  your  life,  always  a  correct  insistent  longing  to  be  with  her. 

She  had  sat  in  the  auditorium  watching  you  receive  your  diploma,  a  very 
anticlimatic  graduation,  meaningless,  even,  except  for  that  fact  that  she  was 
there  and  she  was  proud  of  you.  Well  David,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now 
that  you  are  leaving  us?  You  have  not  made  any  fellowship  applications.  Going 
home,  perhaps?  No  sir,  going  to  start  a  band,  contemporary  music,  few  new  ideas. 
That  blew  their  proper  minds.  You  graduated  with  the  dubious  triumph  of  a 
black  sheepskin. 

Maura  didn’t  like  to  be  around  Shep.  They  both  hadn’t  wanted  to  meet  each 
other,  David,  she’s  your  baby,  don’t  mix  her  up  with  us.  David,  he  sounds  as  if 
he  would  scare  me.  People  who  burn  and  glow  always  scare  me.  Maura  sat  in 
Harvey’s  only  decent  chair  and  watched  and  listened.  The  Slough  of  Dispond. 
Shep  was  finishing  up  his  Dangling  Lady.  And  your  tree  maam/Is  much  too 
big  for  me/ Your  starry  dangling  tree.  Run  it  now  Jim  one  two  three  no  Harvey 
under  David  not  through  him.  One  two  three  right  David  just  a  trace  just  a 
pining  almost.  Right,  end  it,  now.  Passing  the  inevitable  pipe  he  even  talked  to 
her,  you  joyful,  furtive,  working  out  a  run  with  Harvey. 

Afterwards  only  noncomment  from  Shep.  Yeah  David,  she’s  beautiful,  but 
so  are  you.  And  from  her,  scrawlings.  Please  love  don’t  make  me  see  him  again. 
He  is  dying  David  can’t  you  see  it  in  his  eyes.  He  is  just  up  for  dying.  I  watched 
his  eyes  when  he  was  singing  with  you,  and  he’s  up  for  dying  and  taking  every¬ 
one  with  him.  I’m  afraid  of  him  David.  I  can’t  be  around  him.  But  you  didn’t 
know  what  she  meant  because  you  hadn’t  been  there  yet.  You  insisted  on  a 
metaphor  when  there  was  none.  Or  did  she  really  write  that  at  all?  Oh  fuzzy, 
Mickwee,  oh  fuzzy  now,  did  you  know  in  the  secret  place  that  what  finally 
happened  would  happen,  did  you  know  and  wait  and  put  it  on  Maura  to  be  a 
Cassandra.  You  must  have  known.  Knives  snares  cackles  cuttings 
cotton  strands  fineflame  wire  steel  secret,  all  metaphors  when  there  was  none. 
And  speed.  And  needles.  You  found  out  that  though,  you  got  there  all  right. 

He  was  waiting  for  you.  Harvey  had  said  no.  Man  I’ll  drop  acid  once  in  a 
while,  but  I’m  not  shooting  up.  He  was  waiting  for  you  with  the  thin  glass  and 
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steel  hypodermic  syringe  and  the  long  bit  of  rubber  tubing.  And  the  crystal. 
Well,  David.  He  was  really  gone,  noticeable  now  and  all  Maura  had  said 
suddenly  was  present  before  your  eyes.  He  had  taken  off  the  last  mask.  Shall 
we  dance?  And  you,  who  had  even  refused  Harvey’s  acid,  without  a  word 
let  him  roll  up  your  sleeve,  because,  unspoken  in  his  eyes,  were  promises  of 
taking  you  with  him  to  that  secret  blue  place  in  your  head,  of  burning  boring 
with  you  to  where  you  were  still  certain  all  the  gold  was  to  be  had,  the  jewels 
and  the  magic  of  it  locked  in  your  secret  place.  So  you  let  him  tie  up  your  arm 
with  the  rubber  tubing  and  find  a  vein  and  jab  the  point  of  the  needle  into  it, 
sucking  back  your  blood  to  mix  with  the  meth  and  returning  it,  plunging  it 
back  into  your  arm,  raising  it  high.  And  you  could  feel  the  steady  firearrow  swift 
line  of  it  coursing  through  you,  and  new  defiling  horrifying  monster  who  would 
not  be  stopped. 

That  was  a  year  ago,  David.  One  lost  year  ago.  Twelve  months.  You  ate  and 
wrote  music  and  played  and  loved  Maura,  but  it’s  all  gone  as  if  the  crevices 
themselves  have  been  disintegrated  by  the  flow  of  the  crystal  in  your  blood. 
Because  you’ve  been  up  for  a  year  now,  Mickwee;  you’ve  just  come  down  from 
one  giant  trip,  one  mile  long  needle,  one  gallon  injection. 

But  the  object  is  in  your  suitcase.  Under  the  shirts.  Hidden  from  Maura.  Why. 
In  case  of  what.  You  know  why.  Because  Shep  did  dance  you  to  that  secret 
place  and  you  found  it  and  razed  and  raped  and  looted  it  of  all  the  treasures 
and  the  magic,  pouring  everything  into  the  peculiar  clarity  of  a  meth  composi¬ 
tion,  a  Symphony  on  Speed,  packed  also  in  your  suitcase,  unperformed.  But 
that’s  all  Mickwee,  in  the  making  of  it  you’ve  got  no  secret  place  left,  only  cin¬ 
ders.  And  that’s  why  the  object  is  hidden  under  your  frayed  shirts.  Because  you 
have  the  suspicion  the  pressing  intimation  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  hold 
together,  that  all  the  strands  are  cut  and  you  are  lost.  But  there’s  Maura  and 
there’s  the  night  when  she  asked  you  if  you  wanted  to  make  a  child,  scrawling, 
I  didn’t  take  my  pills  this  week  I  want  you  in  me  to  make  a  baby  tonight,  asking 
you  this  when  you  had  just  shot  up,  when  she  had  helped  you  tying  the  rubber 
hose  and  sterilizing  the  syringe  for  you  as  she  had  done  so  many  times,  without 
a  word,  scrawling  only  no  David,  I  won’t  shoot,  no.  Unfailing  that  next  three 
hours,  after,  scrawling:  we’ve  made  it  David,  we’ve  made  something  in  me,  I'm 
sure  of  it  my  dearest,  sweet  love.  As  if  it  were  a  new  cord,  a  new  home. 

You  told  Shep  about  it,  and  David  this  was  close,  this  was  only  six  weeks 
ago,  or  was  it  rather  never  ago,  rather  in  another  life,  others'  lives,  and  you  are 
only  David  K.  Mickwee  returning  to  your  father  and  mother.  After  five  years. 
But  she  sits  here,  her  hand  twined  in  yours,  beside  you,  real.  Almost  there. 

It  got  to  him.  Somehow  you  knew  it  would  and  you  enjoyed  watching  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  perhaps  yes  it  was  it  was  pain  his  his  face  eyes  when  you  told  him  she  was 
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perhaps  pregnant.  Because  you  wanted  to  strike  out  at  his  secret  place  too,  his 
words,  his  songs,  his  voice  only  trappings.  There  was  something  hidden,  even  be¬ 
yond  the  drugs,  something  you  knew  you  could  destroy.  And  you  wanted  to  touch 
it,  to  probe  and  find  it  yes,  because  he  had  robbed  you  of  your  treasure,  oh  yes 
god,  they  had  been  found  and  you  wanted  them,  but  it  was  he  who  had  helped 
you  who  knew  all  along  where  they  were  and  perhaps  even  what  they  were 
before  you,  and  like  a  detached  doctor  or  overseer  had  helped  you  pluck  them 
out  with  the  syringe.  Had  seen.  Looking  at  Maura  and  wondering  if  she  knows. 
Almost  there.  What  do  you  want  a  kid  for,  David?  That  was  stupid.  Because 
she  does  Shep.  And  I  love  her.  And  I  can  give  it  to  her. 

So  it  comes  down  now  to  that  final  night,  where  all  the  words  notes  songs 
noise  sounds  wounds  had  been  pointing  to  Shep  point.  After  the  gig  at  the  Tea 
Party.  Talk  of  recording  contracts.  Even  a  few  words  with  a  big  man  about  a 
bit  of  composition,  a  bit  of  something  new,  even  these  words  melded  out  in 
spite  of  the  speed,  because  you  and  Shep  were  really  scratchy  now,  arms  tracked 
to  the  limit,  you  and  Shep  both  hurting,  fuzzed  and  frayed,  paranoid  about 
demons  and  witches,  and  Shep’s  songs  ending  always  now  in  agony  and  collapse. 

That  final  night,  last  crevice  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Shep,  you,  Harvey,  Jim, 
all  on  speed  now,  the  Slough  of  Dispond  would  like  to  perform.  ...  Yes  it  was 
all  there  that  night,  it  was  election  and  certainty,  the  sureness  of  fire,  four  fires 
on  a  stage  bathed  in  strobelight,  making  sound  making  true  gifts  on  stage.  Feed¬ 
back  no  longer  a  crone,  but  a  great  howling  demon  dancing  with  the  beauty 
yes  Mickwee  the  beauty  exultant  of  your  head.  Because  there  was  no  point  of 
focus  to  be  reached,  it  was  assumed  in  your  first  note  your  first  run  because 
they  were  all  the  same  thing  all  one  gift  that  was  true  burning  perishing  in 
its  own  flames  bird  rising  when  you  willed  no  not  willed  but  when  the  four 
points  of  each  of  you  intersected  converging  all  with  the  identical  sound  in  each 
head.  Maura’s  going  to  have  a  baby,  Shep.  And  for  a  half  hour  he  was  one  un¬ 
interrupted  screamwail  on  the  stage.  Dead  even  then.  Even  now  in  your  ears. 

You’d  come  back  to  Maura  and  ask  her  to  patch  you  up,  to  keep  you  together, 
because  it  had  to  be  performed.  The  Speed  Symphony  had  to  be  actually  played. 

He  followed  you  knocked  on  the  door  came  in.  Green  eyes  black  hair  in¬ 
credibly  thin  now  but  so  were  you,  gone.  Insane,  all  the  way  gone.  Snapped 
loose  beyond.  .  .  .  Fuck  you  Mickwee  fuck  you  fuck  you  fuck  you  fuck  me 
me  Mickwee  me  please  fuck  me  Mickwee.  He  grappled  with  you  on  the  yellow 
rug,  he  rolled  locked  embraced,  fighting  clawing  biting  cutting  at  you  with  his 
hands  into  the  kitchen.  You  saw  the  knife  on  the  sink.  Suddenly  slow  suddenly 
oh  no  it  was  not  yes  but  yes  slowly  and  deliberately  you  held  it  one  instant 
eternal  cool  in  your  hand  cut  once  slash  across  his  belly  then  gored  him  impaled 
him  stuck  him  through  the  gut.  All  the  time  staring  into  his  eyes.  But  I  did 
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David  JesusJesusJesus  I  did  this  it  was  not  to  be  this  way  but  I  did  do  it  David 
you  did  not  I  did  it  David  I  loved  you. 

The  ambulance  came  and  he  was  conscious  and  said  he  did  it,  and  they  asked 
you  and  you  said  yes,  they  asked  Maura  and  she  scrawled  yes.  Over.  Shep  Clement. 
Over  and  gone.  With  his  blessing  David,  his  blessing  in  blood.  Absolved.  For¬ 
given.  In  his  blood. 

You  are  here  now,  Maura.  But  is  this,  could  this  be,  yes,  and  it’s  all  the  same. 
Father,  I  have  returned  to  you. 
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Ttor  ^ hivago  and  Some  Other  friends 


We  have  been  passing  the  seasons 
one  by  one 

for  some  time  now,  yet 

the  beginning  can  only  be  the  smell  of 

warm  boiled  mil\ 

around  the  lit  stove  in  the  dar\  room 
at  night 

or  the  comfort  of  an  earache  calmed 

with  camphor  oil  and  cotton 

held  by  someone  s  soft  hands  and 

the  softer  linen  to  wipe  away  your  fever  sweat. 

The  past  is  shards  embedded 

in  the  cracks  of  ancient  sidewalks 

as  red  taillights 

submerge  redded  contrails 

in  the  rainstorms  road. 
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Why  are  our  ages  memorized  in  warmth 

in  the  tropics  of  our  hearts 

has  the  quilt  kept  its  night  message 

wrapped  in  the  smell  of  darkness 

and  the  single  light, 

a  face,  a  sound, 

a 

perhaps  a  voice  fit 
now 

only  to  murmur  with  worms 
we  did  one  day. 

w  w 
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Today ,  they  say,  we  have  the  toothache  age 
to  live  through 

and  our  busses  frown  from  all  their  many  eyes 
and  inside  people  smell  of  damp  raincoats, 
i  wish  Zhivago  would  come  bac\. 

The  final  tang  of  this 
lemon  rind 

is  so  sweet  to  savor  sour 

and  our  legs  enjoy  resting 

on  the  hammocf  of  our  pleasant  dreams. 

Where  is  Zhivago. 

We  \new  Shirt  when  he  was  young 
and  worn  because 
he  knew  less  than  better 

and  laughed  as  much  to  moc\  as  anything  else. 

So  now  he  tells  me  he  gets 

all  he  wants 

on  the  north  side 

for  $ 1.25 

and  his  laughing  has  changed. 
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i  fear  it  is  the  same  and  only  deeper 
and  fifteen  drin\s 
as  he  drin\s 

are  not  enough  to  drown 

the  existential  burden  of  being  an 

insect  is  shared 

more  terribly  by  centipedes 

than  anysect  else. 

They  have  so  many  footprints  in  time. 
Let  me  only  mar\  my  fingerprint 
in  some  dust 
and  please 
brush  it  away 

when  you  feel  the  time  has  come. 

If  Zhivago  were  here 

he  would  help  me 

since  he  knows 

the  bones  edge 

that  we  try  to  hone  into  soul 

and  he  believes 

the  hearts  blood 

is  no  colder 

than  the  warm  mil\  we  too\ 
in  the  beginning 

on  the  backward  pleasure  of  a  fever 
at  the  start  of 
it  turning 
to  end. 

'/V*  W  'A' 
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Shirt  we  should  recall  was  a  child. 

God  remember  the  hideout 
he  built  of  briefs  under  his  porch 
so  he  could  read  the  playboys  there. 

That  was  a  place  to 
start  branch  fires 

and  brandish  weapons  held  hidden 
until  manhood. 

He  had  rheumatic  heart 

and  couldn't  play  a  while 

but  at  least  he  was  sufficient  to  remember. 

Why  must  we  see 

only  through  prides  lens 

to  speaf  of  him  and  others 

whose  hurt  cannot  be  read 

in  the  pages  where  we  pass  our  time. 
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We  should  go  bac\  to  johns 
and  the  card  games  on  his  stairs 
or  bills  and  the  nights 

cars  pulled  up  to  start  a  ride  to  somewhere 
no 

one  knew 
where 

or  why  it  had  to  happen  with  the  sudden 
pain  of  some  friend  dying  a  distance  away. 

We  talked  of  so  many  ways  to  die  didn’t  we 
but  Zhivago  whispered 
one  day 

the  worst  way  is  alive 
and  only  then 
is  death 
the  end. 


■SL-  *V- 
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Now  i  see  jerry  running  home  from  sehool 

and  gene  tells  jokes  in 

his  letters  that  he  sometimes  writes 

before  the  day  begins 

almost 

fresh  from  his  warm  covers. 

Zhivago  comes 

once  in  a  while  the  ancient  man 
and  stands  to  hold  them  in  his  shadow. 

Yet  his  hand  is  something  of  iron 

on  gnarled  wood 

but  it  is  shaped  to  living 

and  it  feels 

so  he  reaches  over  them 
and  with  all  his  age 
he  fathers  their  heads 
for  a  second 

only  his  hand  notices  their  flesh 
for  sacrifice  or  not 
we  don’t  fnow  yet. 
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Later  Zhivago  retreats  again 

into  the  streets  where  his  patterns 

eapture  men  in 

attitudes  of  passage 

in  motion 

and  in  speed 

and  he  stays  and  quietly  wal\s 
within  himself. 

In  the  shell  of  horning  spring 
seasons  dispute  over  the  city 
until  the  humid  rain 
brings  hush 
and  an  evening 

ends  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  cloc 
Someone  shuffles  home  from  school 
between  the  trees 

that  shed  imagined  caterpillar  corpses 
in  his  path 


#  #  * 
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The  prairies  smell  of  sunflowers 
and  gene  and  jerry 
bife  uphill  and  down 
and  spindle  round  to  fall 
occasionally 

and  barf  their  fnees  on  rocfs. 

The  trains  are  going  slower 
and  the  street  passes  beneath  them. 
Cobblestones  undercross  the  silver  tracf. 
Shirt  may  be  in  some  whorehouse 
or  the  army. 

The  clear  air  clatters  with  the  el  sound. 
The  youngest  man  leaves  his  house 
tomorrow 
again  for  school 

ficfing  past  the  dried  cafed  buds 
he  thought  about  yesterday. 

If  Zhivago  were  alive  he  would  come 
at  least  to  say 
hello . 


«^« 

WWW 
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Zhivago  has  become  too  ancient 
to  see  face  to  face. 

Skid  row  only  knows  his  ashen  look 
his  coming  with  a 

poem  carved  in  skjn  and  a  handful  of  maggots. 

This  world  is  so  much  smaller, 

and  easier  to  grant,  he  said 

than  the  neighborhood  of  growth. 

i  watched  geneandjerry  play  catch 

with  ancient  movements 

in  the  old  forgotten  alley. 

There  i  wondered 

how  they  could  imitate  me  so  well 

with  no  effort  at  being  old. 

They  are  too  ancient  to  be  anything 
but  seen  face  to  face. 
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Zhivago's  eye 

cups  the  city  in  its  wakeful  yolk 
holding  Shirt 
for  an  instant  in  its  heart 
their  hearts 

too  ancient  to  bury  the  city  in  time 

or  lose  Shirt  in  the 

brown  cold  ring  of  a  coffeecup 

on  addison  street 

mapped  through  the  city 

too  ancient 

to  be  anything 

but  seen  face  to  face 

to  be  anyone  but  geneandjerry 

and  in  the  morning  when  dawn 

is  only  a  single  light 

over  the  stove 

and  winter  a  shell  a — 

round  white  coals  of  awakening 

then 

the  silent  dynamite  of  their  morning  marrow. 


—Will  Mundy  Reap 
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The  Way  Home 

By  Carolyn  Zolli 

Melissa  sank  back  luxuriously  into  the  down-filled  cushions  of  the  velvet- 
upholstered  chair.  She  ran  one  hand  over  the  carved  arm,  her  fingers  fingers  feel¬ 
ing  the  smoothness  of  the  wood  and  varnish  and;  then,  extended  it  to  accept  a 
thimble-shaped  glass  of  Chartreuse.  She  brought  the  gold-edged  glass  to  her  lips 
and  sipped,  letting  the  sweet,  green  liquid  slide  smoothly  down  her  throat,  warm¬ 
ing  as  it  went.  Holding  the  glass  up  to  the  candle  light,  balanced  lightly  between 
her  thumb  and  forefinger,  Melissa  watched  as  a  speck  of  gold  light  danced  in  the 
center  of  the  thimble.  Beyond  this  she  could  see  the  distorted  image  of  a  brass  bowl 
of  mums  and  fern.  From  somewhere  floated  the  strains  of  an  unknown  sonata. 
Bathed  in  warmth  and  muted  light,  she  allowed  the  music  to  drift  slowly  and 
envelope  her.  One  finger  of  her  free  hand  tapped  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  time  to  the 
sonata.  Quite  suddenly,  she  experienced  a  momentary  sensation  of  cold,  as  if  a 
door  had  been  opened  and  a  draft  had  entered  the  room  invading  the  calm  warmth 
which  had  gradually  settled  upon  it.  This  chill  had  no  sooner  passed  when  it  was 
followed  by  another  and  then  another  .  .  .  Melissa  awoke  from  her  dream. 

The  window  at  the  foot  of  Melissa’s  bed  was  open  and  the  wind,  having  risen  in 
the  night,  was  now  entering  the  room  in  sporadic  gusts  which  tossed  the  chintz 
curtain  forward  and  up.  Melissa  got  up  and  stepped  gingerly  to  the  window  to 
close  it  and  then  rushed  back  to  her  bed.  She  settled  herself  in  under  the  blankets 
and  prepared  to  return  to  the  warmth  of  the  green  and  gold  dream  when  she  was 
interrupted  again;  this  time  by  a  sound.  As  soon  as  she  heard  the  sound,  she 
recognized  it  and  was  aware  of  its  source. 

The  child  in  the  apartment  above  Melissa’s  was  coughing.  Although  she  had 
never  seen  the  child,  she  was  familiar  with  the  cough.  The  child  (she  was  a  little 
girl  of  seven  or  eight,  Melissa  was  certain),  coughed  early  in  the  morning  and 
sometimes  late  at  night.  Apparently,  the  affliction  was  serious  enough  to  keep  the 
child  home  from  school  because  Melissa  had  also  heard  her  late  in  the  morning  and 
early  in  the  afternoon.  She  had  heard  the  child  at  various  times  of  the  day  for  the 
past  five  weeks,  ever  since  she  had  taken  the  job  at  the  lending  library  and  then 
come  to  live  in  this  apartment.  Yes,  thought  Melissa,  near  to  sleep  but  suddenly 
reflective,  I  sold  the  big  house  in  September.  Oh,  how  furious  Mother  would  have 
been  with  me  for  that!  But  it  couldn’t  be  helped.  That  was  three  months  after 
Mother  passed  away.  We  had  lived  there  ever  since  I  was  born,  forty-four  years. 
To  think  that  it  was  that  long!  Of  course,  much  of  that  time  Mother  was  ill  and 
I — I  stayed  to  take  care  of  her.  She  wouldn't  have  anyone  else  care  for  her. 

The  child  coughed  again,  breaking  Melissa’s  reverie.  She  gazed  through  the 
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darkness  up  toward  the  ceiling.  It  was  not  that  the  walls  were  so  terribly  thin,  but 
that  cough  was  so  penetrating — rasping  and  croupy — beginning  in  a  kind  of  gasp 
and  ending  abruptly  in  what  seemed  almost  to  be  a  sob.  Melissa  had  thought  often, 
while  she  lay  there  in  her  bed,  that  perhaps  she  could  do  something  for  the  poor 
child;  offer  a  jar  of  honey,  or  lend  a  vaporizer.  But  then,  undoubtedly,  the  parents 
of  the  child  would  resent  her  offer — consider  it  an  intrusion — and  Melissa  would 
be  left  standing  there  with  the  door  closed  in  her  face.  The  child  would  then  have 
to  remain  crouched  in  her  small  bed,  clutching  a  pillow  to  her  chest  against  the 
pain  in  her  lungs — golden-curled  and  blue-eyed.  Besides,  thought  Melissa,  I  have 
neither  honey  nor  a  vaporizer.  Mother  hated  honey  and,  although  in  those  last 
years  she  often  had  colds,  she  forbade  me  ever  to  buy  one  of,  what  she  called, 
“those  steamy  contraptions.” 

Melissa  drifted  off  to  sleep  but  was  awakened  again,  what  seemed  only  moments 
later,  by  her  alarm  clock.  It  was  7:30  and  Melissa  rose  and  made  her  bed  and 
washed.  She  stood  by  her  closet  wondering  what  to  wear.  “I  think  perhaps  the 
brown  crepe,”  Melissa  thought  aloud.  “It’s  not  very  stylish  and  I  wear  it  quite 
often,  but  it  was  Mother’s  favorite  and  she  thought  it  becoming.”  She  dressed 
quickly,  adding  a  cameo,  slipped  into  her  brown  shoes  and  combed  her  brown  hair. 

She  cooked  breakfast  on  a  hotplate  in  the  corner  of  the  room — tea  and  toast  and 
a  soft-boiled  egg.  She  sat  at  her  little  table  eating  from  her  blue  egg  cup  and  drink¬ 
ing  from  her  flowered  cup  and  saucer  while  listening  to  the  weather  report  on  the 
radio.  This  November  day  had  dawned  cold  and  cloudy  and  the  report  held 
nothing  in  store  for  the  days  that  followed  but  more  of  precisely  that. 

At  8:25  Melissa  washed  the  dishes  and,  leaving  them  in  the  sink  to  drain,  put  on 
her  black  coat  and  left  the  apartment  to  go  to  work  at  the  lending  library.  She 
boarded  the  bus  three  blocks  from  her  building.  After  paying  her  fare  she  found 
the  only  seat  that  was  unoccupied  toward  the  rear  of  the  bus  and  sat  down,  facing 
out  toward  the  left  windows.  She  busied  herself  arranging  the  few  objects  in  her 
purse  until  the  newness  of  her  arrival  had  worn  off  among  the  other  passengers. 
When  she  was  finished  she  looked  up,  relieved  to  see  that  no  one  was  staring  at 
her.  The  other  passengers  seemed  bleary-eyed,  partially  blinded  by  the  Monday¬ 
morning  gloom  and  generally  pre-occupied  with  the  task  of  getting  to  work  on 
time.  Her  eyes  then  moved  up  and  she  scanned  the  upper  wall  of  the  bus  to  see  if 
any  new  advertisements  had  been  added  since  her  last  ride  on  Friday  afternoon. 
She  saw  the  double-figured  chewing-gum  jingles,  the  somber  aspirin  ads,  the  witty 
newspaper  ads  and  the  various  and  assorted  medications,  guaranteed  to  cure  all  ills. 
There  was  a  new  advertisement  for  a  real  estate  agency  called  “Compass,”  which 
promised  to  “help  you  find  your  way  home,”  and  a  plea  from  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  Above  the  head  of  a  man  in  a  blue  business  suit  was  an  advertisement 
for  Bremmer  Florists. 
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By  the  time  Melissa  had  finished  reading  the  colorful  cards,  the  bus  had  arrived 
at  her  stop  and  she  jumped  up  suddenly  and  rushed  to  the  door,  fearing  that  the 
bus  would  take  off  without  letting  her  out.  She  got  to  the  door  just  in  time,  turning 
back  as  she  stepped  out  to  see  the  driver  glance  indifferently  at  her  before  he  closed 
the  door  and  pulled  his  vehicle  away  from  the  curb. 

Melissa  entered  the  lending  library  by  the  back  entrance  ten  minutes  early  for 
work.  She  removed  her  coat  and  hung  it  neatly  in  the  cloakroom  and  went  directly 
upstairs  to  the  front  desk  to  receive  her  instructions  from  the  head  librarian,  Mrs. 
Stowe.  As  she  approached  the  desk,  Melissa  noticed  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  already 
absorbed  in  her  work,  methodically  sorting  and  stamping  cards  and  preparing  to 
send  out  the  neat  little  notifications  which  informed  borrowers  of  overdue  books. 
Melissa  stood  by  the  desk  and,  after  a  moment,  cleared  her  throat.  Mrs.  Stowe 
looked  up,  slightly  startled,  but,  nonetheless,  calm  and  serious. 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  Stowe.” 

“Ah,  Miss  Berney,  you’re  early  this  morning.  That’s  very  good.  If  you  don’t  mind 
starting  in  right  away,  you  may  begin  by  returning  the  unfiled  books  in  those  two 
carts  to  their  shelves.  I  believe  that  should  keep  you  occupied  until  lunchtime. 
When  you’ve  finished,  return  here  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do  next.”  She  returned 
to  her  cards. 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  Melissa  started  to  work,  filing  the  books  in  their  shelves  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject  and  author.  She  wheeled  her  cart  slowly  through  the  stacks,  breath¬ 
ing  deeply  the  sweet,  musty  odor  of  the  books  which  surrounded  her.  In  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  section  she  picked  up  a  book  entitled,  Buffy’s  New  House,  the  cover  of 
which  bore  an  illustration  of  the  title  character  standing  far  in  front  of  her  simple 
white  cottage.  Melissa  smiled  down  on  the  picture  of  the  rosy-cheeked  little  girl, 
eyes  bright  and  blond  curls  tumbling  down  both  sides  of  her  face.  She  peered  into 
the  smile  of  the  child  and  thought,  Yes,  I’m  positive  that’s  how  she  looks!  The  poor 
darling,  the  poor  dear.  She  gazed  fondly  at  the  picture  and  then  slipped  the 
slender  book  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 

At  12:10,  Mrs.  Stowe  came  to  the  stacks  to  tell  Melissa  that  she  could  leave  for 
lunch.  Melissa  wheeled  her  cart  into  a  corner  and  went  to  the  cloakroom  where  she 
slipped  into  her  black  coat.  She  left  the  library  and  walked  rapidly  across  the  street 
to  the  cafeteria  where  she  usually  ate  her  lunch.  The  cafeteria  was  crowded  with 
people  rushing  to  eat  their  lunch  and  return  to  work  and,  when  she  was  finally 
able  to  get  close  to  the  serving  counter,  Melissa  ordered  her  usual  meal  of  soup,  a 
muffin  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea. 

When  Melissa  turned  from  the  serving  counter,  ticket  punched,  balancing  her 
tray  of  food,  her  purse  and  the  little  book,  she  chastised  herself  for  neglecting  to 
find  a  seat  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  cafeteria.  The  room  was  now  filled  and, 
apparently,  all  of  the  seats  at  the  long  tables  were  occupied.  She  stood  with  her  tray 
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near  the  center  of  the  room  feeling  helpless  and  somewhat  foolish.  Glancing  to  the 
left,  she  noticed  that  a  man  in  heavy  workshoes  was  gathering  his  things  in  prepa¬ 
ration  to  leave  his  seat.  Feeling  relieved,  she  started  toward  his  table  but  was  cut  off 
before  she  reached  it  by  a  young  woman  carrying  a  very  small  child,  who  scurried 
in  front  of  her  and  claimed  the  seat  for  herself  and  the  child  before  the  man  had 
even  stood  up.  Melissa,  now  that  she  had  started  moving,  felt  obliged  to  continue 
her  progress  to  the  far  side  of  the  room  where  she  found  an  excuse  for  going  there 
by  taking  a  glass  of  ice  water  which  she  didn’t  really  want. 

Turning  from  the  water  fountain,  she  spotted  a  seat  which  had  been  newly 
vacated  and  into  which  she  was  able  to  slip  readily  enough.  She  placed  her  things 
on  the  table  but  did  not  remove  her  coat  since  this  table,  being  located  close  to  the 
door,  was  subject  to  the  cold  drafts  which  rushed  in  as  people  entered  and  left  the 
cafeteria.  Melissa  tasted  her  soup  daintily.  Across  from  her  sat  a  very  heavy  woman 
who  seemed  immersed  in  the  many  bags  and  packages  which  surrounded  both  her 
and  her  chair.  She  was  eating  a  Danish  pastry  and  sipping  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
and  looked  up  grinning  broadly  across  the  table  at  Melissa. 

“Ain’t  this  the  worst?”  she  said  robustly  and  shook  her  head.  “Can’t  get  a  seat 
for  love  or  money  anymore.”  Melissa  shook  her  head  also  and  clicked  her  tongue. 
The  fat  lady  lifted  her  pastry  with  a  greedy  look. 

“My  goodness,  you’ve  certainly  done  a  lot  of  shopping  today,”  offered  Melissa. 

“Oh,  I’ll  say.”  replied  the  fat  lady,  good  naturedly.  “When  you’ve  got  as  many 
kids  as  I  have,  you’ve  got  to  start  your  Christmas  shopping  real  soon  or  else  it 
catches  up  to  you  faster  than  you  expected  and  then,  BANG!  you  re  broke  and  the 
kids  are  screamin’.”  She  wet  her  forefinger  to  gather  up  a  few  crumbs  from  the 
wide  collar  of  her  coat  and  then  licked  them  daintily  from  her  fingertips. 

Melissa  chuckled  in  agreement,  “That  can  certainly  happen.  How  many  children 
do  you  have?” 

“Ten!”  replied  the  fat  lady  who  seemed  more  amazed  by  this  bit  of  information 
than  anyone  else,  so  that  her  eyes  widened  and  her  whole  body  shook  as  she  broke 
into  peals  of  convulsive  laughter. 

Melissa  nodded  agreeably  and  tasted  her  soup  again.  She  blotted  her  lips  with  her 
napkin  and,  fearing  that  the  conversation  would  end  there,  made  another  offering. 

“It  must  be  wonderful  to  have  such  a  large  family.” 

The  fat  lady  was  in  the  midst  of  maneuvering  a  mouthful  of  pastry,  and  so  only 
nodded  in  reply. 

“I  don’t  have  a  large  family  myself,”  Melissa  continued  timidly.  “I  have  only 
a  ...  a  niece,  the  daughter  of  my  sister.  My  sister  passed  away  several  months  ago.” 
The  fat  lady  tipped  her  head  to  one  side  in  sympathy.  “It’s  really  a  rather  tragic 
situation.  You  see,  my  niece  lives  with  her  father,  my  brother-in-law,  a  terrible  man 
— a  tyrant  really.  And  the  saddest  part  of  it  is  this:  the  child — her  name  is  Buffy, 
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BufTy  Bremmer — is  ill.  She  has  .  .  .  tuberculosis  and  is  subject  to  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  spells  of  coughing.  What  makes  it  even  sadder  is  that  this  terrible  man — my 
brother-in-law — refuses  to  let  me  help  her.  He  says  that  it  would  be  .  .  .  an  intru¬ 
sion.  But  I  know  he  doesn’t  mean  that — he’s  simply  afraid  that  she  may  grow  to 
love  me  more  than  she  loves  him.”  Melissa  sat  back  and  took  a  sip  of  her  now-tepid 
tea.  “My  niece,  Buffy  is  such  a  beautiful  child,”  she  added,  smiling  faintly.  “Such 
sad  blue  eyes  and  such  beautiful  yellow  hair.” 

The  fat  lady  sat  across  from  Melissa,  now  immobile,  a  lump  of  unmasticated 
Danish  in  one  cheek.  She  seemed  visibly  touched.  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  and  she 
sniffed  loudly.  “Aw,  honey,  that’s  just  a  shame!  A  real  crime  is  what  it  is.  Makes 
you  so  grateful  for  what  you  got  and  others  ain’t.” 

Melissa  smiled  weakly  and  glanced  at  her  watch.  Her  thirty  minutes  for  lunch 
had  ended  and  she  rose  to  leave.  “Well,  I  must  return  to  the  library — I’m  a 
librarian.”  She  said  good-bye  to  the  fat  lady  who  now  munched  solemnly  on  her 
Danish  pastry.  She  gathered  her  belongings  and  walked  to  the  register  to  pay  for 
her  food  and  left  the  cafeteria. 

The  rest  of  the  day  in  the  library  passed  quickly  and,  at  5 :00,  Melissa  put  on  her 
coat,  took  her  purse  and  the  little  book  and  left.  The  bus  was  too  crowded  for  her 
to  sit  and  so  she  stood,  holding  on  to  one  of  the  metal  hangers  in  the  center  of  the 
bus  until  she  departed  it  three  blocks  from  her  apartment. 

When  she  reached  her  building  she  checked  her  empty  mailbox  and  then 
climbed  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  her  room.  On  the  landing  of  the  third  floor  she 
stopped  by  the  fire  doors  to  listen.  A  door  slammed  above  her  and  from  the  landing 
above  hers  came  the  sound  of  a  cough;  a  croupy  and  rasping  cough  which  started 
in  a  gasp  and  ended  in  a  kind  of  sob.  Holding  the  handle  of  the  fire  door  she 
turned  to  hear  the  cougher  come  down  the  stairs.  She  smiled  momentarily  in 
expectation  and  held  her  breath. 

From  behind  the  mid-flight  landing  came  a  woman  of  perhaps  forty-five  years 
old  with  pockmarks  on  her  face  and  her  hair  disarrayed.  She  wore  a  long,  faded 
gray  dress  opened  widely  at  the  neck  exposing  mottled  skin  drawn  tightly  over  a 
protruding  collar  bone.  A  cigarette  dangled  from  her  lips  and,  as  she  moved  down 
the  stairs,  she  was  struggling  with  a  large  basket  of  dirty  laundry.  On  the  landing 
she  stopped,  removing  the  cigarette  from  her  mouth,  coughed  several  times  and  ran 
her  sleeve  under  her  nose  and  attempted  to  get  a  better  grip  on  the  basket.  She 
looked  up  reflecting  Melissa’s  gaze  blankly.  Melissa  turned  slowly  and  walked 
down  the  hall  to  the  door  of  her  room. 

In  her  room  Melissa  removed  her  coat  and  placed  her  purse  and  the  book  on  the 
table.  She  felt  suddenly  very  tired.  She  removed  her  shoes  and  dress,  closed  the 
window  and  lay  down  on  her  bed.  She  pulled  the  blankets  tight  under  her  chin 
and  fell  into  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep. 
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Thanksgiving 


By  John  Gurda 


Peshtigo,  a  village  in  northern  Wisconsin,  rests  astride  its  river,  the  Peshtigo,  a 
large  stream  whose  source  is  a  cedar  swamp  thirty  miles  west.  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  town  was  named  after  the  river  or  the  river  after  the  town,  but  the 
name  is  Indian  and  the  river  was  here  before  Indians  and  before  names. 

Peshtigo  is  “historical,”  its  entire  population  having  been  wiped  out  in  a  night¬ 
time  blaze  that  began  just  as  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871  was  burning  300 
miles  to  the  south.  There  are  no  old  families  in  Peshtigo.  Immigrants  came  and 
rebuilt  the  town  on  the  settlers’  ruins,  and  today  they  number  2500.  The  settlers 
left  no  descendants.  There  is  no  one  to  remember  them  but  their  own  ghosts  and 
the  Peshtigo  Historical  Society.  The  Society  operates  a  Fire  Museum,  where  they 
have  a  smoke-blackened  bell  with  a  dent  in  one  side,  suffered  when  its  supports 
burned  away  and  it  plummeted  through  the  crackling  steeple  and  hit  the  ground 
with  a  final  clang,  unheard  because  no  one  was  there  to  hear  it.  The  clapper  has 
been  removed. 

I  come  here  at  irregular  intervals  from  Chicago  and  other  cities,  where  I  am  a 
drifter  fed  and  clothed  with  the  money  my  parents  lived  to  gather  against  despair 
and  died  only  to  give  me.  Ah  the  pity  of  them  and  their  teen-aged  son,  what  selfish 
tears  burned  his  eyes  and  scarred  his  future  when  he  received  the  news  of  their 
death  on  the  dark  deserted  highway.  Their  son  older  now  and  prodigal,  exiled 
from  he  thinks  the  earth. 

I  come  here  to  resurrect  silence,  buried  for  so  many  months  in  speed  and 
nervous  smiles.  A  few  days  ago  I  stood  on  the  State  Street  bridge  and  looked 
down  at  the  murky  waters  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal,  which  was  a 
river  until  the  city  reversed  its  flow  and  filled  it  with  its  tons  of  garbage,  brewing  a 
cold  stew  of  lead-colored  poison.  Nothing  but  city,  city  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
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And  miles  farther.  A  jungle  of  addresses  where  people,  the  phone  book  claims, 
can  sometimes  be  found.  My  soul  had  slumbered  through  fall,  but  the  chill 
November  wind  blowing  up  the  Canal  hinted  at  an  early  winter  and  revived  the 
memory  of  past  autumns.  Spent  among  trees  and  colors,  or  between  rows  of  drying 
cornstalks,  or  on  a  lake  with  bright  islands.  Even  in  city  parks,  but  always  re¬ 
membered.  Fall  had  not  come  to  me  this  year.  Not  in  the  colder  rains  or  the 
stunted  urban  trees.  Fall  can  never  touch  the  downtown  heart  of  the  city.  It 
remains  a  lukewarm  stage  between  the  hot  business  of  summer  and  the  cold  busi¬ 
ness  of  winter.  Sandburg’s  Chicago  laughed  at  my  busy  anguish  as  that  half-naked 
laborer  whistled  his  way  along  the  Canal,  whistled  and  laughed.  Like  the  youth  I 
never  was.  My  thoughts  felt  like  rush-hour  traffic,  and  the  mental  static  was  so 
loud  I  couldn’t  hear  my  life.  Time  to  bring  out  the  maps  and  look  for  the 
necessary  roads  of  escape. 

I  arrived  in  Peshtigo  yesterday,  Wednesday,  in  the  early  afternoon,  my  Illinois 
plates  marking  me  a  carpetbagger  to  the  workers  and  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
merchants.  I  followed  the  well-marked  route  to  the  Peshtigo  Fire  Cemetery.  It  is 
perched  on  a  narrow  ridge  between  the  flatland  of  the  town  and  the  slope  of  the 
river  valley.  A  huge  sign  (cream  letters  on  a  brown  wood  background)  erected 
by  the  state  gives  the  details  and  states  that  the  Peshtigo  Fire  devastated  a  larger 
area  and  killed  more  people  than  the  Chicago  Fire.  One  is  led  to  believe  that  his¬ 
torians  were  unfair  in  remembering  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  and  not  the  bolt  of 
lightning  that  ignited  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  town.  And  on  this  useless  levee 
lay  the  dead,  rotting  under  the  stones  of  the  living.  Signs  reading  “Mass  Grave" 
pointed  with  grotesque  eagerness  to  an  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There,  fifty 
yards  away  and  level,  was  a  large  circle  of  very  green  grass  surrounded  by  an  even 
circle  of  trees.  Stonehenge  in  wood.  I  wondered  at  the  bodies  resting  there.  Are  the 
bones  still  charred?  In  1871,  one  mass  of  burned  unidentified  flesh  wheeled  here 
by  people  from  other  towns,  sad  to  have  to  do  it  and  glad  to  have  it  done  and  the 
smell  gone.  A  few  might  be  alive  today.  Now  a  hole  full  of  dust  and  ash,  turning 
the  grass  a  pretty  color  and  making  us  think  of  them,  and  ourselves.  Taunting  us 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  hereafter. 

On  some  absurd  cue,  the  high  school  band  marched  out  onto  the  adjoining 
football  field  and  burst  into  “On  Wisconsin!”  Practicing  for  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  battle  between  the  Peshtigo  Panthers  and  some  over-rated  rival.  The  pure 
brass  thunder  startled  me.  And  brought  the  gift  the  traveler  seeks.  You  descend  to 
where  you  live  and  a  chance  joy  like  a  spark  explodes  your  life  into  light.  You 
wait  in  blindness  for  the  proper  conjunction  of  words  heard  and  spoken,  feelings 
felt,  and  thoughts  changing  that  will  merge  and  blow  you  open.  It  was  one  of 
those  moments  the  restless  seeker  after  peace  lives  in  and  survives  between.  A 
moment  in  which  the  restless  seeker  hits  his  pace,  no  longer  fighting  upstream,  no 
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longer  trying  to  beat  the  downstream  current.  (All  the  right  switches  had  been 
thrown,  all  the  rails  cleared  of  livestock  and  stone.)  The  drive  from  Chicago 
became  a  seven-hour  Exodus.  My  ’57  Chevy,  all  chrome  and  yellow  enamel,  be¬ 
came  primeval  Car,  the  prototype  of  all  motion,  the  fated  instrument  of  my 
deliverance.  To  this  silence  where  phrases  gather  and  words  glow,  but  only  in 
reflection  of  my  depths,  where  I  am  a  pillar  of  light,  the  living  marriage  of  earth 
and  sky. 

Charred  settlers,  I  am  too  bright  to  mingle  with  your  sad  ashes!  Wait  for  a 
tourist  less  familiar  with  death.  I  strolled  down  to  Main  Street  in  this  two-factory 
town.  The  store  windows  displayed  work  clothes  and  farm  implements.  I  re¬ 
turned  for  once  the  shy  smiles  of  passing  children,  returning,  for  once,  to  the 
smiles  of  a  passed  childhood.  I  made  their  parents  vibrate  with  light,  my  presence 
like  a  second  sun  among  these  2500  souls  and  soulful  people.  Then  to  the  river,  to 
that  rolling  peace,  now  so  much  like  me.  In  the  coppery  water  was  the  history  of 
this  world  and  my  world.  I  was  Adam  about  to  name  the  animals.  I  was  life  in  the 
first  week  of  Creation.  I  sang  my  slow  way  around  the  town  until  sunset  began, 
when  joy  faded  into  silence  as  peacefully  as  day  was  fading  into  night.  I  bought  a 
week’s  supply  of  groceries  and  followed  the  river  down  fifteen  miles  of  bad  road  to 
where  it  met  that  vast  inlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay.  There  at  the  river’s 
mouth  is  the  cabin  my  father  used  for  hunting,  my  cabin. 

My  cabin  is  very  old.  The  mud  between  the  logs  has  been  replaced  by  cement. 
It  has  three  rooms,  all  lit  by  gas  lanterns.  There  are  no  mirrors.  Nothing  to  reflect 
vanity  or  return  my  smile.  Behind  the  cabin  the  lowlands  stretch  to  the  horizon. 
No  relief  but  the  thin  white  trunks  of  dead  birches  and  a  low  class  of  trees  and 
grass.  Wouldn’t  I  prefer  mountains  to  this  soggy  desolation?  Mountains  are  for 
men  who  need  tomorrows.  Here  is  man-sized  infinity.  Here,  far  from  the  certitude 
of  red  lights  and  green  lights,  the  earth  is  still  flat,  and  life  threatens  to  begin  again, 
crawling  out  of  the  lake  in  slow  stages,  evolving  to  an  indefinite  end.  Here,  where 
sands  shift  and  currents  mingle,  there  is  almost  peace. 

I  arrived  at  the  cabin  at  sunset,  wearing  remnants  of  the  afternoon’s  wonder. 
What  sparks  from  the  friction  of  daylight  and  nightlight!  The  western  horizon 
was  a  convocation  of  powers:  the  sun  floating  in  its  deepest  colors,  the  crescent 
moon,  the  evening  mist  engulfing  the  smaller  trees,  the  sky  turning  from  blue  to 
black.  I  walked  along  the  beach,  a  tiny  intruder  on  these  miles  of  oblivion.  Frogs 
hopped  back  into  the  sawgrass.  Green  Bay!  The  thought  of  the  Packers,  distant 
down  the  coast,  was  as  bright  as  the  field  lights  in  City  Stadium  and  as  solid  as  the 
team.  Pure  beef,  in  this  setting  of  watery  silence.  The  wind  said  November.  The 
autumn’s  seeds  had  all  been  sown,  and  the  land  was  ready  to  accept  the  months 
of  snow.  I  wondered  where  the  week’s  thinking  would  bring  me.  Would  I  sail  in 
the  cold  clarity  of  Green  Bay’s  waters,  or  flounder  in  the  dirty  shallows  helow  the 
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DePere  dam?  The  gas  tank  behind  the  cabin  registered  enough  fuel  for  at  least  a 
week.  I  wrote  a  letter,  ate  supper,  and  retired  to  a  dust-covered  bed. 

Today  is  Thanksgiving.  A  day  of  gratitude  long  buried  under  forgetful  soil.  The 
people  of  Peshtigo  are  in  their  quiet  homes,  enjoying  the  quiet  company  of  the 
people  they  love.  This  is  a  day  for  families. 

In  my  cabin,  three  steel  pots  rest  on  wondrous  crowns  of  flame.  In  one,  yams 
gurgle  quietly  in  boiling  river  water.  In  another,  green  peas  are  cooking.  In  the 
last,  cranberries  are  bursting  open,  their  white  meat  becoming  thick  with  red.  A 
ten-pound  turkey  has  been  sizzling  in  the  oven  for  almost  four  hours.  All  that 
remains  is  to  serve  the  dinner. 

Ah,  the  turkey’s  breast  is  so  moist  that  the  knife  squeaks  in  slicing  through  it. 
God’s  bounty.  The  white  turkey  meat,  the  green  peas,  the  orange  yams,  the  red 
cranberries  send  up  a  rich,  fragrant  column  of  steam.  My  plate  must  weigh  five 
pounds.  This  meal  is  the  only  color  in  the  cabin,  the  only  color  in  the  gray  evening. 
This  meal  is  magic.  We  owe  our  thoughts  to  food.  To  a  mound  of  butter-soaked 
peas,  to  four  sweet  potatoes  drenched  in  brown  sugar  sauce,  to  turkey  that  a  fork 
cuts  with  one  stroke,  and  to  cranberries  whose  tartness  brings  the  tobacco-dulled 
tongue  to  life.  Oh,  this  mix  of  tastes  and  smells  is  all  we  should  ask  this  earth  to 
give  us.  It  would  be  enough.  And  in  twenty  minutes  dinner  is  reduced  to  a  pool  of 
warm  juices.  The  full  stomach  belches  its  gratitude.  I  think  that  heaven,  if  I  go 
there,  will  be  one  plate  wide. 

Today  is  Thanksgiving.  The  road  outside  is  dark  and  empty,  the  dust  is  at 
tentative  peace.  I  am  full.  I  am  alone.  Unless  outside  the  door  .... 

I  sit  on  the  couch  in  front  of  the  fire,  enjoying  the  after-dinner  cigarette.  The 
smoke  is  drawn  over  my  greased  and  sated  tongue.  A  smoke  ring  skitters  away 
from  my  face  and  hangs  before  me,  a  trembling  mouth  expressing  horror  at 
what  it  reads  in  my  eyes.  Horror?  What  does  it  see?  It  sees  a  dirty  body  dressed 
in  jeans  and  a  T-shirt,  a  body  that  thinks  the  outside  is  something  to  fear.  Un¬ 
shaved  and  unshowered  for  lack  of  will  and  water.  I  ate  in  the  midst  of  the 
cabin’s  squalor,  mindless  of  it.  But  now — O  we  of  little  faith — the  meal’s  remains 
are  beginning  to  look  like  garbage.  I  am  overcome  by  a  sense  of  not  having 
brushed  my  teeth  enough.  Ripples  of  dirt  and  defeat  spread  out  from  me  and 
poison  all  my  answers.  The  air  is  greasy,  the  air  is  grease  my  grimy  body  slides 

Doubt  is  the  only  thing  that  never  leaves.  It  preys  on  certainties  and  sucks  even 
eating  of  its  life.  The  good  moods  are  over.  It  is  time  to  begin  the  week’s  work  of 
recollection.  Outside  the  door,  like  a  leering  hunchback,  lurks  the  night  I  have 
come  so  far  to  fight.  Lock  the  cabin.  Cover  the  windows.  Let  it  begin.  It  is  time 
to  rehearse  the  Intellectual  History  of  a  Failure. 

In  the  Beginning  was  darkness  and  in  darkness  was  Possibility — terror  and  awe. 
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In  the  Beginning  was  Possibility,  and  the  Beginning  was  elemental  and  pure.  But 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  change.  Life’s  spiral  began  in  one  direction,  rejecting  others, 
and  was  soon  irredeemably  covered  in  the  fruit  of  possibility.  I  have  evolved  in 
analogy,  in  microcosm,  from  the  given  human  possibility.  For  us  there  is  no 
choosing.  Only  modification  of  the  choice  our  parents  made  for  us  in  darkened 
rooms. 

Before  my  beginning,  before  the  advent  of  thought  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  the 
memory  of  my  animality  and  the  memory  of  a  Christmas  when  my  parents  gave 
me  a  metal  castle  with  plastic  knights.  I  said,  “I  bet  I’m  the  happiest  little  boy  in 
the  whole  world!”  and  my  parents  only  laughed.  And  once  a  band  of  neighbor 
boys  came  to  both  doors  of  our  small  house,  demanding  revenge  for  a  broken  toy. 
I  had  not  broken  it.  Frightened,  I  ran  upstairs  and  put  on  the  Howdy  Doody 
mask  my  mother  had  cut  out  for  me  from  the  back  of  a  Kellogg’s  Corn  Flakes  box. 
I  watched  them  watch  me  through  the  window,  hoping  desperately  that  they 
would  see  the  friendly  face  and  wave. 

Memory  yields  old  selves,  sexless  spirits  with  my  eyes  coming  in  a  rush  of 
warmth  and  almost  tears.  In  my  beginning  is  God.  God,  gray-bearded  friend  of 
my  youth,  do  you  remember  how  I  served  You?  On  the  high  school  retreats,  I 
was  so  taken  with  Your  beauty  that  they  called  me  the  Wordless  Wonder  of  Holy 
Hill.  The  memory  of  those  days  is  vague.  You  are  everywhere,  they  told  me.  But 
I  grew  increasingly  unable  to  find  You  in  anything  but  the  moods  of  my  mind,  in 
conscience  and  abstraction.  Then  began  the  days  of  dull  drifting.  Hoping  for  rain, 
uneasy  at  the  mush  in  my  head,  at  my  babble  of  thoughts.  Pride  and  curiosity  led 
to  a  final  rejection  of  normalcy.  (Those  days  of  my  normalcy  as  blind  as  love  and 
happiness.)  I  embraced  the  insularity  of  a  growing  neurosis.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  birthright  I  held  so  proudly  was  ignorance.  From  then  to  now,  I  have  been 
desperately  afraid  to  affirm  or  deny,  and  trying  to  mate  Why?  with  an  answer  I 
could  trust,  and  afraid  of  eyes.  Thought  has  brought  me  here.  Thinking  has  set 
me  on  the  low  road  to  social  ruin.  I  have  grown  a  forest  that  is  trees,  all  trees.  And 
I  am  lost  among  them. 

Here  I  am,  in  the  empty  present  tense.  Here,  I  am.  Empty  of  memories,  un¬ 
blessed  by  associations.  What  pain  have  these  thoughts  uncovered?  Loneliness.  And 
guilt,  ignorance,  and  self-pity.  It  is  time  to  read  the  letter  I  received  just  this 
morning. 

Dear  me,  it’s  been  so  long  since  I’ve  written  you.  But  the  thought  of  you 
all  alone  in  that  wistful  little  Cabin  in  the  Swamp,  dust  an  inch  thick  over 
everything,  has  turned  my  mind  to  you  often  in  the  last  few  days.  I  can  see  you 
there,  with  your  withered,  biased  memories  tormenting  you.  Do  you  remember 
when  we  were  lovers?  I  still  have  some  of  your  old  letters.  They  were  so 
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elaborate  that  your  signature  was  more  the  byline  of  an  author  than  the  name 
of  the  man  who  loved  me,  but  I  treasure  them  just  the  same.  I  remember  how 
each  night  when  you  left  me  your  words  and  went  home  to  your  thoughts 
(you  grew  uncertain  of  both  worlds,  you  thought  you  didn’t  belong  to  the 
living  or  the  dead),  driving  in  a  steel  car  on  a  concrete  road,  I  wondered  what 
to  make  of  you.  But  you  were  selfish,  love,  and  let  me  make  nothing.  I  let 
your  eyes  turn  to  everything,  and  before  your  eyes  turned  to  everything,  I  had 
time  for  one  last  thought  of  myself.  It  vanished,  and  my  joy  was  pure.  Then 
you  began  to  tell  me  that  I  had  to  ask  questions  about  stars  and  streetcars  and 
adultery  .  .  .  and  you  left.  For  me,  nothing  has  changed.  I  can  give  you  sum¬ 
mer.  I  can  say  “I  love  you”  and  hand  you  the  key  to  your  chains.  Only  come 
back. 

And  she  a  ghost  walking  in  my  night.  The  letter  is  in  my  handwriting.  And  I 
not  even  a  ghost,  but  an  acned  drifter  hung  on  several  levels  of  self-love.  I  used  to 
go  to  parties  alone,  and  wait  for  an  event  of  compassion  to  make  the  voices  shine.  I 
lingered  on  the  edge  of  groups  of  girls,  listening  for  some  sound  of  my  fated  lover. 
The  word  is  common:  wife.  Life  is  a  wife.  Warmth  to  have  and  to  hold  on  a 
summer  morning,  on  a  winter  evening.  But  I  have  been  alone  too  long  to  call  fate 
anything  but  empty.  Ah,  the  visions  that  greet  me  tonight!  The  lunch  crowd  on 
Michigan  Boulevard  lining  up  for  blocks,  each  worker  waiting  to  shake  my  hand 
and  smile  at  me.  A  square  mail  truck,  all  the  American  colors,  its  drivers  rushing 
to  me  like  silently  laughing  Santas,  spilling  armfuls  of  letters  all  addressed  to  me. 
Shall  I  place  an  ad  in  the  Peshtigo  Times ?  “Young  loner  with  more  pain  to  share 
than  joy  needs  a  woman  to  make  him  beautiful.”  All  these  things  mixed  in  the 
million  tears  I  never  knew  enough  to  cry.  Perhaps  wisdom  tonight.  Where  shall  I 
meet  this  need?  In  the  cabin  where  it  has  always  lingered.  But  only  a  meeting  of 
old  friends.  Stand  up  straight,  son,  be  American — put  on  a  hard  smile  and  ride  this 
mood  into  the  ground.  And  then  stand  weeping  astride  a  dead  horse.  If  I  stay,  if  I 
go,  if  I  laugh  or  cry,  if  I  throw  myself  into  the  lake,  where  can  I  end  up  but  alone? 
Without  a  hand  to  hold  for  fifteen  miles. 

Here  I  sit,  neither  happy  nor  right,  too  young  to  be  humble,  not  old  enough  to 
be  bitter.  A  grim  life  caged  in  a  grimy  cabin. 

An  opened  door  would  turn  all  this  to  fear.  The  elements  say  Now!  The  night 
consents.  The  door  crashes  open,  silently,  and  I  am  no  longer  alone.  Night  seeps 
through  the  house,  snuffing  out  the  lanterns,  dousing  the  fire.  Now  it  turns  to  face 
me,  comes  forward  to  enter  me.  And  in  a  mad  toilet  spiral,  a  black  vortex,  I  am 
sucked  down,  down,  down.  No.  No.  Your  face  is  contorted.  Relax  and  see  what  has 
happened.  Disemboweled,  then  disembodied.  No!  Your  face  is  contorted.  An  ulcer 
will  glow  in  the  belly  of  your  sad  spirit.  But  I  have  no  body.  Help  me  find  my 
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body!  Find  my  eyes!  No.  Relax,  see  what  has  happened.  I  have  no  past,  no  future. 
I  am  less  than  present.  Look  for  a  pinhole  of  light  in  this  darkness,  a  seed  of  color. 
Crawl  to  it  and  peek  through.  To  see  what.  The  land  where  a  pasture  of  new 
madras  is  feeling  its  first  rain,  and  bleeds  down  the  hillside  into  a  river  of  all  the 
sun’s  colors.  When  the  storm  ends,  a  rainbow  frown  of  sad  color  stands  against  the 
retreating  gray.  But  a  man  without  light  is  a  man  without  color.  I  am  as  black  and 
lonely  as  a  Negro.  Give  me  back  my  eyes!  I  see  only  in  the  dark  distance  the 
motion  of  soft  melodic  swellings,  the  glowing,  tumbling  shape  of  my  selves,  all 
white  as  fox-fire,  the  slow,  floating  suspension  of  all  the  things  I  could  be.  In  the 
dark  distance.  Am  I  twenty-five  years  outside  the  womb  and  returned  to  this!  I  am 
deep  in  the  belly  of  the  night.  The  earth  is  leaving  its  orbit.  It  will  gain,  in  dark¬ 
ness,  a  new  perspective  on  ancient  stars.  We  will  never  see  the  sun  again.  It  will  be 
very  cold  ....  Your  face  is  contorted. 

Close  your  eyes  a  second  time.  Relax.  Try,  try  to  slump  into  a  more  peaceful 
darkness.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Dawn.  A  white  hole  burned  into  my  darkness,  searing  my  nerves  back  to 
life.  The  daily  illusion  of  a  fresh  start.  The  night’s  fires  have  burned  themselves 
out.  The  embers  begin  to  look  like  yesterday.  I  have  spent  the  night  without 
getting  to  the  other  side.  I  have  spent  the  night  alone.  Strip  and  stand  naked  before 
the  dead  fire,  far  from  eyes  and  fashion.  Do  a  morning  dance.  My,  how  your 
shadow  cavorts  on  the  ceiling!  Sing  a  little  morning  song:  “People,  people  who 
need  people,  are  the  luckiest  people  in  the  world.”  Wrap  yourself  in  sheets,  white 
for  the  color  of  a  dark  hereafter,  and  open  the  door.  The  mist  barges  in  to  mingle 
with  the  settled  dust.  A  longboat  inches  along  the  horizon,  only  its  towers  fore 
and  aft  rising  above  the  mist.  It  will  see  Lake  Superior  and  the  ore  ports  today.  In 
dreams  I  have  been  a  longboat,  leaning  with  the  wind  on  the  Canadian  waves,  glad 
in  the  privacy  of  fog,  bold  in  the  danger  of  storms.  And  in  dreams  I  have  been  a 
scarlet  bird  in  my  lady’s  cage,  where  the  world  takes  on  my  size.  I  wait  through 
her  bright  moments  for  the  moments  of  her  understanding,  when  she  loves  my 
sad  song.  Between  the  longboat  and  the  bird,  I  have  found  no  ground  I  can  call 
middle.  But  walk  out  onto  the  cold  sand. 

I  have  played  my  life  in  wide  variations  on  one  lonely  theme,  unified  only  in  the 
memory.  I  had  not  thought  that  the  movement  was  all.  But  here  where  the  river 
whispers  and  small  trees  gesture  with  what  another  man  might  call  eloquence,  here 
in  this  backlog  of  things  done  and  undone,  bled  of  thought  and  wonder,  I  sense 
that  I  am  nothing.  I  sense  that  I  am  less  living  than  the  trees,  less  living  than  even 
the  icy  sand.  The  river  is  laughing. 

These  fragments  the  lake  has  washed  to  my  shore.  Who  can  answer  the  call  of 
sunshine. 
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